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ABSTRACT ' # 

This handbook is designed for: use in workshops 
designed to prepare selected persons for the roles of Developing a 
Curriculum C DACUM) facilitator and/or coordinator. (The DA<jUM process 
is a low-cost approach to occupational analysis based on the premises 
that expert workers can describe their jobs better than anyone else 
can, any job can be effectively and sufficiently described in terms • 
of the tasks that successful workers in that occupation 'perform, and 
all tasks have direct implication for the knowledge and attitudes 
that workers must have in order to perform the tasks correctly.) The 
first part of the guide describes the Scope and aims of pACUM and the 
role of the DACUM coordinator. Discussed next are procedures for . 
planning a DACUM workshop and seledting DACUM committee members.. 
Guidelines for conducting a DACUM orientation," facilitating group 
interaction, and constructing a DACUMjchart are set forth. Concluding 
the guide are instructions for verifying tasks and producing a DACUM 
chart. Appendixes to the guide (the bulk of the document) include a 
brief history of DACUM as well as various sample letters, forms, 
charts, and verification instruments for use in' implementing a DACUM 
workshop. (MN) ' * ? 
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. > FOREWORD 

• • - 

This handbook was developed for use In workshops designed to prepare 
selected persons for the roles of DACUM, facilitator and/or coordinator. 
OACUM Is an Innovative approach to occupational analysis that requires a 
well-qualified facilitator and committee of expert workers. Extensive expe- 
xrlence with the DACUM process has demonstrated that the role of the facili- 
tator Is not only complex, but also Is absolutely essential to obtaining a 
high-quality 11 sting. of the duties and tasks that define a given occupation. 
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_ The resulting occupational profile or OACUM chart serves as a research 
_ase around which new competency-ba^sed education or training programs can be 
developed or existing programs updated. Hence, It Is essential that persons 
intending to coordinate and/or facilitate DACUM workshops attain appropriate 
training and practice before conducting an analysis . Tjis handbook is in- 
tended as the major resource ror such facilitator and coordinator training. 

• Many persons helped, with the development of this handbook. Robert !. 
Norton, Senior Research and Development Specialist at the National Center for 
Research In Vocational education, prepared the manuscript, using the results 
of a "DACUM on DACUM" workshop as ah organizing frame of reference. 

*Mark Newton /former Director of the National Academy, andjAudnl Miller- 
Beach, former Coordinator of the Academy's Tostsecondary and Adult Programs, 
assumed major responsibility for Initiating and sponsoring the DACUM on DACUM 
workshop, which was held at the National Center In October 1982. Jack Harris, 
Director of Program and Staff Development for Stark Technical College, Canton, 
Ohio, provided valuable assistance In organizing the workshop. Ken Kyre of. 
the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education, Columbia, South ' 
Carolina, served as workshop facilitator, agd Alice Whlsnant of Caldwell 
Community College and Technical Institute, served as recorder. 

• * ' 

Experienced facilitators who served as members of the International 
committee of DACUM experts Included Larry Coffin of Holland College, 
Charlotte town, P.E.I. , Canada; F. A. "Rick" Embree of Number College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; James B. .Hamilton of 
the National Center; Jack Harris; Audnl Miller-Beach of the National Center; 
Tlm.Nolan of Cincinnati Technical College, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Caroline 
RedfearV of Caldwell Community College and Technical Institute, Hudson, North 
Carol 1na\ . ■ . ' . » \ 

\ * • " N - ' • ' 

' Special recognition goes to Larry Coffin, F. 'A.» Embree, Ken Kyre, and Tim 
•Nolan Who- either wrote or submitted various materials about DACUM that served, 
as valuable references for the author. The author also wishes to acknowledge 
the helpful reviews of the draft version of the handbook that were provided by 
• Larry Coffin* F.\ A. Embree, Ken Kyre, and Tim Nolan of the DACUM committee, as 
well as by the following National Center staff members: Barbara Kline* Sandra 
Prltz, and Allen Wlant. The manuscript, while prepared by one person, repre- 
sents the- thoughts \n6 personal experiences of many persons. If omissions or 
errors are noted, thfy are the responsibility of the author.*, 

• \ *■ 
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This list of acknowledgments would not be complete unless; the work of 
Robert E, *Adams was also recognized. As one of the major 'developers of and 
wrtjters on DACUM, he more than* any other could he labelled as the "originator" 
of DACUM. The work of William E. Slnnett also deserves mention, as does the 
DACUM training and promotion work done by Larry Coffin and others at Hoi 1 arid 
College. * ..'•*• 

Credit goes to ^he National Academy for Vocational Education for provid- 
ing the IsadershtfTfQr sponsoring the development of this handbook. Thanks 
also goes to Shell 1e Schreck for processing the many words necessary to* pre- 
pare the handbook and to Constance Faddls, -editor. * » 

• • . • . •- . • • . ■ 

" Robert E. TajfTor 

\. - * Executive Director 

> \ * ' The National Center for Research 

T '* . ' In Vocational, Education 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO DACUM 

; ' WHAT IS DACUM? 

) • OACUM or "Developing A Curriculum* Is a relatively new and Innovative, 
.approach to occupational analysis. "IT has proven to be a very effective 
method of quickly determining; at relatively low cost, the tasks that must 
v be performed by persons employed In a given job or occupational area. * 

The profile chart that results from the DACUM analysis Is a detailed and 
graphic portrayal of the duties and tasks Involved In the occupation or job 
being studledv The DACUM analysis can be used as a basis for (U- curriculum 
development, (2) student counseling' and recruitment. (3) training needs 
assessments, (4) worker performance evaluations, (5)- competency test devel- 
opment; and (6) job descriptions. 

% DACUM has been successfully used to analyze occupations at the profes- 
sional, technical, skilled, and semiskilled levels, 'DACUM operates on the 
. following three premises: 

• 1. Expert workers are better able to describe/define their job than 
anyone else. « • 

2. Anyflob can.be effectively and sufficiently described In terms of the 
tasks that successful workers In thai occupation perform. 

3. All tasks have direct -Implications for the knowledge and attitudes 
. that workers must have In order to perform xne tasks correctly. 

A carefully chosen group'of eight to twelve expert workers, from the 
occupational area under consideration form the DACUM committee. Committee 
members are recruited directly from business, .Industry, or the professions. 
The' committee works under the guidance of a facilitator for two to three 
days to develop the DACUM chart. Modified small-group brainstorming tech- 
niques are 'used to obtain the collective expertise and consensus of the 
' committee. . 

Because of their current occupational expertise, committee participants 
do not need any advance preparation. Almost without exception, participants 
on DACUM committees have found the activity to be a professionally stimulating 
<and rewarding experience. ' 

*♦*'.."'• 

The DACUM committee Is carefully guided by the facilitator through each 
of the following steps: 

1. Orient committee to DACUM • 

2. Review job or occupational area of concern 

3. Identify the general areas of responsibility (duties) 

4. identify the specific tasks performed In each duty area 



5. Review and refine task and duty statements 

6. Sequence task and duty statements^ * 

7. ' Identification of e# try-level tasks r . 
' 8'. Other options, as desired ; 

/he OACUM process usually results In the. Identification of 8 to 12 duties 
and 50 to 200 )task: statements that outline what a successful worker In a par- 
ticular job or 'Cluster of related jobs must"T>e""able to do. These tasks are 
then commonly submitted to a Jarger but still select group of workers and/or 
the Immediate supervisors of such workers for verification purposes. 

The tasks that are verified as Important become the research base for 
developing modules or other units of Instruction for the, educational program. 
During the Instructional development phase that follows the DACUM process, 
the verified tasks undergo a task^analysl s to determine the specific skills, ; 
knowledge, and attitudes the worker needs to perform each task. The Informa- 
tion resulting from thl task analysis Is then incorporated Into modules, 
learning guides, or other types of Instructional materials. for student and 
teacher use. 

■ ' • * 

*For the Interested reader, a brief history of DACUM Is* presented In 
appendix A. It traces the beginning of the DACUM concept at the Clinton, Iowa 
Job Corps program In the late 1960s, the work done by Robert!. Adams for Nova 
Scotia News tart, the work of Larry Coffin and others at Holland College, and 
the work by Robert E. Norton, Audnl Miller-Beach, James B^ Hamilton, and. 
others at the National Center for Research In Vocational Education. A brief 
review of other major users In the United States Is also presented. 

* I ' 

Y DACUM Is particularly well suited for educational- Institutions and train- 
ing atfer :1es that are Implementing or are planning to implement competency- 
based education (CtfEf or training programs since the first essential step In 
any CBE program involves the Identification of the tasks (which are usually 
referred to as the competencies to be obtained) upon which the Instructional 
program will be based. The reader Interested In more Information about CBE 
-programs shouT<! review appendix B. .For a list of terms closely associated 
With CBE and DACUM, see appendix C. \ , , 

* 

WHY DACUM? 

t * * 

The main reason for using DACUM has been the desire of many vocational 
educators to establish a relevant, up-to-date, and localized curriculum base 
for Instructional programs. Clearly, a curriculum base that Is soundly deter- 
mined with maximum Input from the businesses and Industries ^hat are going to 
employ the students prepared by vocational and technical education Institu- 
tions Is needed. To permit any secondary school, postsecondary college, or 
other educational agency to Identify a local Izedtwearch base for curriculum 
development, " an alternative to' the traditional, time-consuming, and often 
costly approach of occupational (job) analysis Is needed. DACUM Is such an 
alternative. . ♦ 
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DACUM Is an occupational analysis procedure that has experienced remark- " 
able success 0 In a relatively* short period of time In both Canada and the^ 
United States. Because Its structure and procedures allow occupational duty 
and task statements to be Identified U) effectively, (2) quickly, and (3) at 
a very low cost, DACUM has- became closely associated with- the movement toward 
competency-based education (CBE) . . In addition, the OACUM process has a number 
ofwcharac terl sties and qualities that are greatly needed 1ft CBE If it Is to • 
become a practical alternative to traditional vocational education. 

First, 1t Is a quick process; one that can be -completed In only two i to 
three days once committee members have been Identified.: Second, DACUM Is 
certainly Inexpensive when compared to the cost of traditional occupational 
analyses ($1,000-$2,000 will .cover the cost of most OACUM workshops). . 
Finally, the end product of a OACUM analysis? a complete competency profile 
of an occupation, can be favorably compared In.yaltdljy with any* other method. 
Given. Its present popularity and effectiveness, OACUM soon become the dominant 
approach to occupational analysis for .vocational and technical education. 

One additional benefit of OACUM is Us public relations value tP the ; 
educational Institution or other agency doing the OACUM. Once employers 
Understand the purpose and the process of OACUM, their first reaction 1*alc 
most one of sheer Shock when they realize that this school or college really 
wants Industry to help them Identify the competencies needed* by wrkers In - , 
their field. So many employers are .familiar with the "rubber stamp- rolfe that- 
they are so often asked to perform on ad hoc committees (and sometimes even on 
occupational advisory committees) that It often takes them a while to under- 
stand that this school or college Is really serious about wanting Industry to 
help determine what -tasks students must-be able to perform 1n prder .to make 
program completers valuable future, employees. . -i 

<*? oft 

* — once-empleyers understand wbat_ 1s to be done v,1a 0A04JM and how the 
results will be used, iris a rare employer who will' refuse to cooperate. 
Instead, many colleges who have used DACUM report suchreactlons as the 
following: *^ *' ■ 

9 '• Offers of equipment and supplies 

. • Offers of resource^persons to' help teach 1n emerging technology areas 

• Requests ^orrlnservlce training programs to meet local Industry neeo> \ 

• Increased enrollments -In adult upgrading programs , * 

. '. Increased support of the educational 'Institution In a variety of ways , 
by local business, industry, labor, and management • 

While the public relations valu<» of OACUM Is- secondary to Its main purpose,' 
Its significant, long-term impact Is. too. Important to overlook or l ightly 
dismiss. 



. . yVHEN SHOULD DACUM BE USED? 

Although the 1 DACUM process' has been used for Several purposes, 1t Is 
Ideally suited for researching (1) the competencies that should be addressed 
' 1n the development of new educational programs, (2) the competencies that 
should be delivered by existing educational programs, and (3) the current 
relevance of. existing DACUM charts. 

-^ne Developjpnent of New Educational Program* - 

Once the need for a new Instructional, program has been"eTtWHslyfd, DACUM 
can be used to quickly idenTlfy the tasks that a successful worker mtfst be 
able to perform on the job. Such use of the DACUM process will ensure that 
the new program will -be relevant 1f the tasks' (competencies) Identified Iti the 
process are used as the basis for subsequent program planning and Instruc- v 
tlonal development. . . . ' . 

* * * . 

Review of Existing Educational Programs 

A DACUM comnrittee'can be ccnvened^to Identify the competencies that 
should be delivered 1n an existing Instructional program, just as 1t can 
be convened to Identify the competencies for a new program. In this case, 
once the competencies have been carefully Identified by Industry experts, 
the existing educational program and Instructional materials are examined 
to see 1f they address al 1 the required tasks. Modifications of the educa- 
tional program are' thenjnade, where necessary, to ensure current relevance 
• of the program. * /""^-^-^ — ' 



Update of Existing DACUM Charts ^^^^ 

The third major use of the DACUM process 1s to rev1ew-an existing occupa- 
tional profile to determine 1f It still presents an accurate picture of the 
tasks performed by workers 1n that occupation. This type of updating, may be 
conducted when the occupational profile 1s to be used for preparing job^de- 
scrlptlons, conducting worker performance evaluations, making training needs 
assessments, or other noncurrlcular, purposes. Depending on the occupational 
area and the amount of technological change occurring within It, 1t 1s usually 
necessary to conduct a DACUM-update workshop session at least once every three 
years . Even then, an active advisory committee. will probably need to make 
a33TI1onal changes 1n between the workshops 1n order to maintain a curriculum 
that 1s responsive to today's business, Industry, and puullc service needs. 



Special Applications 

DACUM has also been successfully used 1n that could be called "special 
" applications" of the basic process. For example, 1n cases where qualified 
workers could not be released for a two-day workshop, modified DACUMs 1n which 
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literature reviews Were used to identify 'all relevant duties and tasks have 
been conducted wl treasonable success. In these cases, one day has generally 
been -adequate for tKe^ttmmtttee to review and accept, modify, or reject each 
duty and task statementwlved from the literature, . 
■* ' •§ 

DACUM has al so been used successfully by the National Center for Research 
In Vocational Education to Identify the competencies required of workers when 
they are engaged In a specific portion of their total job. For example, 0 
vocational teachers who have been successful In Implementing competency-based 
education have been able to Identify the additional competencies needed by 
traditional teachers who want to convert to the CBE approach. 

A similar approach has also been used to Identify the additional compe- 
tencies needed by vocational teachers who need to assist students in Improving 
their basic skills and who are responsible for serving students having special 
or exceptional needs. 

v - Another successful adaptation of DACUM has been Its use In Identifying 
the tasks that vocational educators (specifically, teachers, counselors, and 
administrators) should perform In order to Implement sex- fair Vocation*! 
education programs. 



DACUM Quality ' — 

Although the DACUM process lends Itself to a number of regular and spe- 
cial adaptations, two critical 4 factors are always necessary _to_obta1n a valid 
DACUM chart. The first Is to assemble a committee of eight Jo twelve experts 
In the area under stuoy, and the second Is to use a trained DACUM facilitator. 
Without both of these, the resulting- analysis Is questionable, at oest. 

Because of the widespread concern about 0ACUM being conducted In a high- 
quality manner that ensures valid results, a "DACUM on DACUM was conducted 
at the National Center for Research In Vocational Education In October, 1982 , 
to Identify the fcsks required of the DACUM coordinator and facilitator. The 
resulting DACUM coordinator' s and facilitator's profile was the research base 
for developing this DACUM Handbook . 

A number of DACUM conventions or standards have also been established by 
experienced facilitators as "rules of thumb" that should always be adhered to.. 
If the process used Is to be labelled a DACUM occupational analysis. The 
conventions are as follows: 2 

•\The coordinator 4 / facilitator Is qualified through training and 
^practical experience 

• Committee members are expert workers and Immediate supervisors of 
such workers In about a 5:1 ratio 

• Committee members participate throughout the entire workshop 
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- '• Committee members are expert workers and Immediate supervisors of 
such workers In about a 5:1) ratio 

• Committee members participate throughout Xbe entire^ work shop 

• Task statements abide by all of the criteria* for acceptable task 
statements ' / "/..■• 

• The same* task statement appears only once 

• ^ » * " •'- ■ - ■ • • 

• There are 8 to 12 duty areas^fbr most occupations •• 

• There are six or more task statements In each duty area 

i 

THE DACUM CpORDINATOR/FACIUTATOR 

' In this handbook, the term r DACUM coordinator is used to refer to the 
person who Dylans the occupational analysis proeess, makes the necessary pre- 
workshop arrangements—Including the selection of the committee of occupa- 
tional experts— and provides for verification of the tasks. He or she may 
or may not facilitate the actual development of the DACUM chart, however, as 
somewhat different skills are required for that process. 

The person who actually leads the» OAQUM occupational analysis workshop 
Is referred to as the DACUM facilitator. Although the same person, If quali- 
fied, can function as both the coordinator and facilitator,.: these functions 
are usually handled by different persons. Whereas many persons* can perform 
qirite-sat+sfactorlly In the coordinator's role (I.e., carry out the pre- 
workshop planning and arrangements and the post-workshop activities), the 
facilitator's job requires some special personal qualities and character- . 
1 sties. ' . ■ ' , 1 

According to the "DACUM on DACUM" committee, the facilitator should 
exhibit the following personal traits: . 

* r * O 

t « A professional Image and outlook 

• A sensitivity for others . ; 

• The ability to establish and maintain .enthusiasm 

• A sense of humor ^ ^ 
• • The ability to show empathy ' 

* . • The ability to display and maintain a positive Image 

• Patience 

• The ability to make decisions 

In addition, the practical experience of the authorln conducting DACUM 
workshops Indicates that the facilitator must also possess the following 
characteristics: • ** ,% 

•^Sklll In occupational, (job) analysis procedures 

• • • - 
6 



• The abl 1 Ity to til spl ay warmth and es tabl 1 sh 'rapport qui ckly w1 th 
participants » 

> • The ability to recognize and clarify the nuances contained In' 
participants statements through appropriate (Questioning 

• A high degree of sensitivity to both verbal and nonverbal 
communication , 

* The ability to motivate and encourage participants 

/ • A willingness to assume and "act out"JBie roieffif process expert 

• while according participants the Jrole of content experts 

• An appreciation of the value of small -group process so that 
participants are allowed to work things through by themselves 

• Excellent listening skills and memory, singe the facilitator must be 
, . able to "store" many of the participants contributions In his or he» 

memory and be able to retrieve them as needed • • . 

«• The ability to obtain consensus from the participants 

« The facilitator also needs to understand the DACUM process Itself, 
because It Is not a vague and unstructured affair*. Although there, are some 
alternatives and flexibility to parts of the prdfcess, it aJso has some defi- 
nite parameters and utilizes a specific sequence. 

" As. should now be apparent, facilitating a successful DACUM requires a 
multitude of skills, maiy of which cannot be quickly acquired. The qualities 
described are extremely 'Important jto successful performance as a facilitator. 
The process calls for more than a. competent "discussion leader" or "curriculum 

developer." — ■— ' — - — s— 

* k " • • - . .. 

The facilitator must establish and maintain the group's pace, balance the 
group's participation, clarify vague statements by probing for more details, 
and Insist on selection 'of the most appropriate action verbs and task state- 
ment modifiers and nouns. The facilitator must motivate and lead the group 
and control the process, yet never Impose content judgments or decisions on 
the participants. 

• * 

Persons who are considering becoming a OACUM facilitator should care- 
fully assess their personal traits and characteristics before decldlngto 
enroll In a DACUM facilitator training program. And those -responsible Tor 
helping select facilitator trainees need to keep' these qualities in mind so 
as to enable all participants to make the best Investment of their time and 
energy. 
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BEFORE T&E DACUM WORKSHOP 

PLANNING THE WORKSHOP, * ' * . 

* 

To ensure that a" successful and productive DACUM workshop occurs, con- 
siderable planning- must take place prior to the actual workshop. Major areas 
of concern In the pre-workshop planning phase are. as follows: (1) securing 
administrative approval and support, (2) Involving appropriate staff in the 
planning process, and (3) developing a schedule of major events and. activi- 
ties. Usually, the person designated as the^ DACUM coordinator Is responsi- 
ble for initiating the planning process and making the necessary arrangements, 
but he or she needs to Involve appropriate others along the way to gain their 
understanding, support, and commltmerlt to the entire process. * 

Secure Administrative Approval and Support 

Before any DACUM workshop Is planned or conducted, key personnel within 
the Institution must be Informed. and, more importantly, become committed to 
the DACUM process. Strong administrative support Is critical to Its success 
as a curriculum development or program evaluation tool within any Institution. 

Although perhaps not as critical, It Is also highly desirable .to obtain 
the understanding and support of the Instructional staff, vocational advisory 
council, and advisory committees. T h e r e sho ul d be at least general agreement: 
as to how the occupational analyses resulting from DACUM will be used to de- , 
velop new training programs or to evaluate and revise existing ones. The more 
committed the Institution Is to competency-based education and to offering 
relevant vocational -technical education programs, the easier 1t should be for 
DACUM to fit naturally Into the Institution's system , for Instructional program 
development and review. 

In situations where administrative and staff support does not exist, ; 
steps must be taken to explain what DACUM Is and how It can benefit the 1n- 
' stltutlon. In some cases, the coordinator may provide this orientation and 
obtain the necessary support ^and approval. 

Information presented In the Introduction" and some other sections of. 
this handbook may be used for this purpose. In other situations, It may be 
advisable to obtain the services of a qualified DACUM coordinator and/or 
facilitator from -another agency to conduct orientation training sessions for 
.concerned administrators and Instructional staff. 

o 

* " 

Involve Staff In the Pjannlng Process 

Whenever a coordinator conducts activities that may affect^ others the way 
DACUM can, that person must Involve,* In appropriate ways, all those persons 
who are lfke ly to be affected by or concerned- about the resulting cnanges. 
Involvement elicits their understanding and support ot we process, wnicn Is 



vital for any significant changes to take place as a result of DACUM; When 
planning a DACUM workshop for an educational Institution., the coordinator 
should try to Involve the following types of persons: (1> administrators, 
(2) Instructional staff, (3) support personnel, and advisory personnel. 

Administrators. Although the specific administrators who need to be 
Involved will vary from Institution to Institution, persons such as occupa- 
tional deans, vocational directors, program area coordinators, staff and pro- 
gram development directors, and Instructional development coordinators are the' 
administrators most likely to be concerned. All of these. persons should be 
aware of the coordinator's plans, and some of them will need to approve the 
time schedule, budget; personnel Involved, ano^ occupational area selected. • 

Instructional staff . It 4s obvious that ff the DACUM Is Intended, for, 
example; to analyze the auto mechanics trade and the current auto mechanics 
Instructor(s) are to support that effort, they must become Involved. The In- . 
structor(s) can usually besvery helpful In Identifying the various employers 
In the community who employ the type of experienced people needed for the 
DACUM committee. 'Although the Instructor(s) should never serve as partlcK, 
pants on the committee Itself, they/are probably the best single source for •» 
Identifying potential employers anrf/or participants?. The Involvement of the* 
Instructor(s) in this Identification process will enable them to play a 
significant role In helping to organize the CLommlttee. \ ^ 

Sometimes an Instructor or group of Instructors resist Involvement In the 
planning process. Resistance may arise ■^,my--msensv-^-ttsuaV1y-4t- dis> - 
appears quickly once the Instructor s) understand what DACUM Is" all about and 
how it can help them do a better job. 

The occasional Instructors who continue to reslst the development of a 
DACUM chart for their area may be aware, that portions of their training pro- 

?ram are out of date, and they may fear any disclosure of this situation, 
uch Instructors stiould be assured that the DACUM chart Itself does not re- 
veal, In any public way, any possible discrepancies between what Is being 
taught and what should be. That type of analysis Is left to the Instructors, 
program development specialists, and other pertinent school personnel after 
the DACUM committee has gone home. In addition, there are virtually no train- 
ing programs that do not become out of date at some point In our technological 
ager It Is expected, and Is why the DACUM process should be used to develop 
and maintain curriculum relevance. 

Support -personnel . Depending on the Institutional situation, various 
support staff may need to become Involved and can be very helpful In the plan- 
ning process. If an institution has curriculum or Instructional development 
specialists available, and If they are not serving as the DACUM coordinator or 
facilitator, they have an obvious role to play In helping to Identify/the pro- 
gram areas needing DACUM charts as well as In helping the Instructors make any 
currlcular changes suggested by the DACUM analysis. 

Advisory personnel. Advisory committees and/or the Institution's voca- 
tlonal advisory council are also usually Involved, first In deciding what 
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occupational area(s) should be selected for the occupational analysis, and 
second In Identifying, employers who hire the type of experienced people . . 
needed. The occupational program advisory committee „1s usually closest to 
the particular Industry or business of concern and can be very helpful In 
Identifying the types arid names of employers. The advisory committee should 
also be able to suggest the names of some bf the potential participants. ■ 

Determine Size of DACUM Committee 

The ideal DACUM committee Is composed of eight to twelve persons, Includ- 
ing eight to,, ten expert workers arid two Immediate supervisors of the same type 
o.f workers R/The expert workers are those who perform the various jbb tasks ofS* 
concern and are, without doubt, In the best position to explain "what they do N 
that makes them successful on the job. The Immediate supervisors provide a 
"reality check" during the process, since they. also know what the workers are • 
expected to be able to do. The presence of one'or two supervisors also limits 
the tendancy of some workers to want, to "enhance", their occupation by includ- 
ing management or other higher-level tasks that the workers really do not 
perform^ ( * 

Because a reasonably sized group Is required to obtain 'fair representa- 
tion of the types of workers Involved In the occupation, as well as to obtain 
needed group Interaction, a DACUM workshop should not be conducted with fewer 
than five members. It Is best to select ten to tweTve persons, so that If one 
or two persons cannot make It at the last minute, the committee will ■ "still be . 
of sufficient size to function effectively. 

Develop a Schedule of Events and Activities y 

* 

A number of specific activities need to be planned and carried out In 
advance of Jhe workshop by the staff and coordinator. The following schedule 
and suggested activities have proven helpful and may serve as a check to avoid 
forgetting something really Important durlngHhe pre-workshop phase. * 

Sixty to ninety days prior to the DACUM workshop, do the foil owing: 

• Decide on the Job or occupational area to be 'analyzed. „ ' 

• Establish dates for the actual workshop (experience Indicates that 
- "two full days are needed to analyze most vocational and technical 

occupations, and two and one-half to three days are needed for 
professional -level occupations). 

• Decide who will serve as DACUM facilitator and confirm dates and 
other arrangements. This Is one of the most Important decisions to be 
made. The essential point Is that the .individual selected should be - 
well qualified for the task. See the section on facilitating group 
interactions later In this handbook for details regarding the skills 
and personal characteristics needed. 
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• Decide who will coordinate local planning and arrangements. In most 

- cases, the coordinator will Initiate and confirm all necessary arrange- 
ments, although others may .assist, if desired. 

• Prepare a general written description of the job or occupational area 
to be analyzed. This Is needed to guide the selection of participants 
and for the orientation of participants. 

..«<*•• * 
Thirty to sixty ? days prior *to the workshop, do the following:* '. 

• Complete the Identification of employer* who are able and willing to 
release expert workers and/or supervisors. ♦ 

• Prepare or adapt a brief written explanation i ofJJAGWHa share with 
employers and prospective participant (see^ppendlx 0). 

• Hake appointments by phone^aTTf possible, arrange to visit com- 
panles/buslnesses/agencies personally to explain DACUM and to request 

.their cooperation In the Identification and release of expert workers. 
A second option; 'when time or travel funds are not available for per- 

.sonal visits, Is to make only, telephone contacts- to explain every- u • 
thing. A third option, used successfully by some Institutions, Is to 
fnvlte all appropriate employer representatives to come > the school 
or college for a brief presentation about DACUM and discussion of the 
1 type of assistance needed The telephone contact approach offers a 
considerable saving of time for the coordinator, as compared to the 
Individual visits and presentations approach. ' 

• Contact all nominees by phone (or, if possible, in person) to explain 
DACUM and answer possible questions. ' 

• Make arrangments for an appropriate workshop meeting* room (this Is 
very Important; recommended arrangements are discussed In detail later 
In thl s handbook) . 

Twenty to thirty days prior- to the workshop, do the following: 

Confirm ill arrangements. made with DACUM participants by letter, In- 
dicating meeting location, time, directions, and sp forth. Copies of 
these letters 'should also be sent to the appropriate supervisors or 
managers of the workers. This Is also. a good time to send a limited : 
amount of visitor Information (e.g., campus map, brochure of programs 
offered) to each participant'. 

• Make arrangements for coffee and/or other light refreshments, for 
meals, and any necessary lodging or group transportation. . 

• Identify someone to, serve as recorder during the flACUM workshop. The 
recorder must be able to spell correctly, print legibly, and be willing 
to record messages only when directed to do so by the facilitator. 

Five to ten days prior to the workshop, do the following: 

• Make phone calls to DACUM par|1c1pants to confirm their participa- 
tion, answer questions, and so forth. 

* 12 ... 
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• Assemble workshop supplies (e.g., Fun-Tac, Hold-It, or other brand of 
non-marking putty; fifty sheets .io,f 8 1/2" x H M clear white paper; four 
pack-ages of 5" x 8 U white file cards; three, or four felt-tipped pens 
with blue, black, and red Ink; a pointer; and name placards for all 
committee members). Host Items are available from. any book or office, 
supj^y store. *. " r * - • 

• Decide If observers are appropriate and, If so, extend Invitations t.o 
Instructors, program coordinators; administrators, advisory committee 
chairperson, and so forth. None of these persons should be allowed to 
participate In the workshop discussion,, however, and the number of 
ooservers snould be kept to a minimum to avoid possible distractions. 

• If desired, Invite an appropriate school or university administrator 
to welcome the DACUM participants officially at the beginning of the 

, workshop. 

* * 

The day before the workshop,- do the following: 

• Make a final check of room, supplies, meals, and all other . 
arrangements. 

• Meet and review plans with the DACUM facilitate v 

If desired, prepare an agenda such as the following that fill give 
participants an Idea of the schedule to be observed: 



SUGGESTED AGENDA 
FOR TWO-DAY WORKSHOP 



First Day 

8:30 - 9:30 
"*:30 - 11:00 
11:00 -12:00 
12i00 - 1:30 

1:30 - 5:00 

Second Day 
8:30 r 12:00 

« 

12:00 - 1:30 
1:30 - 3:30 
3:30 - 5:00 

% 5:00 



Introductions and orientation > 

Identify duty statements 

Identify task statements for one du^ area 

lunch Break » — 1 

Identify task statements for three to four duty Areas 



Complete Identification of task statements 
Lunch |reak 

Review and refine duty and task statements. 

Sequence duty and task statements, and exercise other 
options as desired and as time permits 

Adjourn workshop 



Select and Prepare Room for Workshop \ 

Because the DACUrt process depends hea.v1.1y on group dynamics, there are 
certain features required of the room In wtylch the workshop «w1 11 be conducted. 

Room. The room selected should have *n unbroken wall surface N of at least, 
30 feet and should be 6/ sufficient size to house the participants and any 
observers comfortably. There should be no doors, windows, or other obstruc- 
tions on the wall that will be used to construct the DACUM chart. 

The room should be located In a quiet area and should be well lighted and 
well ventilated. The facilitator or .coordinator should check the lighting and 
climate controls before the workshop to ensure Jthat they are functioning. prop- 
erly. A committee cannot function effectively in an environment that % 1s too\ 
hot, too cold, .or too stuffy. . * 

If observers are to be Invited, the. room must have easy access to and 
from the observers' section to avoid distracting or dfsruptlng the committee. 
If the" room to be used Is small and lacks side or rear door accessibility, It - 
Is best to discourage observers, as their movement In and out of the room may- 
be disruptive. «► 

furniture type and arrangement. To facilitate the Interactions* that must 
take place In a DACUM workshop, the participants should be comfortably seated 
so that they can easily see and hear each other, as well as read al) Items 
placed on the wall. The best arrangement ts to seat pa>t1c1 pants In comfort- 
able chairs behind tables that are arranged In a semicircle. The participants 
should actually face the wall upon which* their Ideas will be written and 
displayed; however, they must*also be able to see and hear other participants. 
The /tables serve a twofold purpose: they create a work space for the commit- 
tee members and act as a barrier between them and the wall. A small table for 
the recorder should be located at one end of the wall. Figure 1 illustrates 
the desired seating arrangement. 

Unbroken Wall 30 teat or Mote 




Fig. 1. MmI DACUM Mating MrangwiMnt 
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A refreshment tabje should also be set up In the rear or on one side- 5^ 
of the meetlnb room. Participants should be permitted free access to the 
refreshments (e.g., coffee, tea, soft drinks, pastries) during breaks and 
throughout the worishojy-sesslons. Figure 2 Illustrates a destrable room 
arrangement for conducting a DACUH workshop.^ 

' location of meeting .- fhere are pros- and cons to conducting the' DACUM on 
the campus versus orr tne campus. As long as the room Is conducive to group 
Interaction and Is free from distractions, the specific location Is a second- 
ary consideration. Some schools and community colleges may want to bring the 
committee members to the campus for public relation purposes, a*s well as to 
r lake It easier for ather faculty and administrators to stop and observe the 
proceedings. Others may prefer to use motel meeting rooms, which may offer 
better physical arrangements and greater convenience for lodging and meals. 

• • / • : • • ' ' - 5 r 

/ • • • / 1 ■ 

Decide Whether Observers Are Appropriat| r . 

Most colleges,, schools, and universities that host DACUM workshops Invite 
• faculty members, support staff, administrators, and selected others te.g., 
advisory council, committee chairpersons and members) to observe all or part, 
of the workshop. Some Institutions may Invite representatives of the news 
media to stop by, observe the proceedings, and photograph and/or Interview * 
participants during lunch or other break times. Although excellent publicity 
may be obtained this way^- care must be exercised that observers do not inter- 
fere With the occupational analysis process Itself. All observers need to be 
.Instructed politely., but firmly, that they may not ask questions during the 
t proceedings or otherwise participate in.the committee^ discussions. 

'. • • 

If the size 'and layout of the meeting room permit persons to observe 
the process without undue disruption, observers can Increase their knowledge 
of the DACUM process through such first-hand observation. »Th1s technique 
has permitted many Institutions to gain and strengthen the support of other, 
instructors, supervisory, and administrators' for using the DACUM procedure. 

Another option Is to videotape portions of the workshop. "The tape can 
then be made available, later, for Interested faculty; administrators, and. 
board members. Because some portions of the workshop are likely to *e- quite 
repetitive, unobtrusive taring and quality editing can show the highlights of 
the to^al procedure on a thirty- to sixty-nil nute tape. ' 

• • .ft • - 

Plan for Follaw-Up Activities * . ■» 

• * 

Before the workshop begins, the coordinator should consider what follow- 
up activities 'are necessary or, desirable. For example, the Institution may 
0 want tb~1dent1fy occupational experts among the DACUM participants who can 
also serve as subject-matter experts for a relevant training program to be « ** 
developed or updated. These persons could help with the further 'development 
of the curriculum and/or be called In as Industry experts for v classroom or iv 
laboratory presentations. . 

ERJC , ' - (23 . 
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SOURCE: Thfi DACUM Coordinator: A mining Manual developed for the South Carolina Technical 
Education* System, Columbia, South Carolina, 1983. 
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Another option Is to Idejitffypersons to serve either as members of a new 
advisory commlttee^ofL-as-new (or replacement) members for an existing commit- 
tee. If such selections are to be.madev the Instructor! s) and program coordi- 
nator or department head should be -Involved and agree to ■ the procedure. 

DACUM workshop planners should also decide whether a verification process, 
will follow the DACUM workshop, so that the participants can be told what the 
next steps' will be. Participants Will also want to know when they can expect 
to receive a copy of the DACUM chart and whether the Institution plans to* In- 
volve thenhfurther 1n any war* In most. cases, participants wlH offer to be 
of further assl stance 1 n any way poSsI bie . v 



SELECTING COMMITTEE MEMBERS^ 
Define the Occupation to be Analysed .. j 

, Before any committee members. can be Identified, careful thought must 4 
be given to determining what occupation 1s to be analyzed. There Is a danger - 
of defining .the occupation to be analyzed either too narrowly or too broadly, 
. Defining the occupation too narrowly may result 1n programs whose trainees 
may be quite limited as to the job opportunities for wtjtch they are prepared. 
Defining the occupation too broadly may-result In a program that requires more 
time than is reasonable or in trainees who receive only general preparation 
in a wide range of tasks;." When the committee assembled for.-* DACUM Is too. 
diverse, the procedure tends to break down, because the members may be S 
unfamiliar with much of the work performed by ojher members* 

For example, an analysis jof the clg£1cal\ field may Include persons em- , : 
ployed as mall clerks, file clerks, receptionists, typists, secretaries, med- 
ical secretaries, legal secretaries, and administrative assistants. Although 
there may be .similar; tasks performed by persons, employed In these jobs, the * 
overall nature of the jobs varies, so widely that to attempt an 'analysis of. 
such a broad , occupational cluster through one DACUM would be unwlelty and 
probably^ Inconclusive, it would 1>e reasonable, however, to analyze two 
closely related jobs,/ such as typist and secretary or mall clerk and file 
• clerk, In- one DACUM workshop.. • 

^ When the scope Is appropriate, the DACUM Process may provide justlf Ica- 
. tlon for a.dlcotomy or a merger of existing "training programs. ♦For example, 
. which specific tas*s separate a "legal secretary" from a "clerkly pi st?" 
Should different curricula and training programs be developed? Which tasks 
are common to both jobs and which are different? Are- the jobs on a parallel 
level with one^another or Is successful experience In one job a prerequisite 
to employment In the other? Are there enough adequate job openings for the. . 
school or college* to offer training In both fields? 

o 

Since the occupational definition that Is used predetermines who are the 
eligible participants for selection, the occupation must be defined as accu- 
rately as possible. Decisions must be made as to the types of workers to be , 
included and excluded; Before starting the Selection process, It Is useful to 
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business applications, the nature of the flrms.employlng such workers and 
their varWs" job titles.' • . 

It Is also useful to develop a "wonklng" definition of the occupation 
that specifies the general areas of responsibility or work functions that 
are to be Included in the analysis. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT j ' and .the Occupational I Outlook Handbook 100H> are valuable references - 
for devising a three- to five-sentence working definition. * 

Other useful resources for devising working definitions Include exist- 
ing Job descriptions and .occupational analyses. A number of state curriculum 
laboratories (e.g., Ohio, Colorado) have conducted occupational analyses and 
published their findings. Existing sources (available at reasonable cost) 
that contain working, definitions' and occupational analyses are as follows: 



CURRICULUM MATERIALS SERVICE 
Vocational Education Building 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, CO 8052$ 

OACUM EXCHANGE 

Humber College of Applied 

Arts ft Technology 
205, Humber College Blvd. 
Rexdale, Ontario M9W-5L7 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS LAB 
The Ohio State University 
154 West 12th Street, Room 139 
Columbus; OH 43210 



OPEN ENTRIES/ 

The Center for Studies 

In Vocational Education 
Florida State University ' 
Stone 'Building 
Tallahassee^ FL 32306 

. V-TECS 

Curr Icul urn Publ Icatlons 

Clearinghouse 
Western Illinois University 
46 Horrabln HaTl 
Macomb, IL 61455 



ter 



The federally funded curriculum coordination centers (CCCs) of the National 
Network for Curriculum Coordination' In Vocational -Technical Education supply 
analyses to : Individuals. or organizations 1n their respective regions asmiell. 
The,s1x CCCSocattons are as follows: 



EAST CENTRAL CCC 
Sangamon State University 
Springfield, IL 62708 
217-786-6375 * 

MIDWEST CCC 

1515 West Sixth Avenue 

Stillwater, OK 74074 

405-377-fcOOO 

NORTHEAST CCC 
Rutgers University 
200 Old Matawan Road 
Old Bridge, NJ 08857 
201-390-1191 



NORTHWEST CCC 
/ Building 17, Alrdustrlal Park 
Olympia, WA 98504 
206-753-0879 

SOUTHEAST CCt 

Mississippi State University * 
Drawer DX 

Mississippi State, MS 39672 
601-325-2510 

WESTERN CCC 

University of Hawaii at Manoa 
1776 University Avenue / 
Honolulu, HI 96882 - 
808-948-7834' 
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A c aveat Is necessary at this point. An analysis obtained through the 
literature from another source should be used.wlth caution. In some 
occupations, the lists may be considerably out of date. Also, unless the 
tasks are /erlfled by local experts, they may or may' not reflect the actual 
tasfc^performed by local workers. 

A working definition can be used to guide the Identification of finis em- 
ploying the types of workers needed for the OACUM committee. Later, the com- 
mittee can be asked to modify the working definition to more accurately re- 
flect their actual occupational analysis. The duties or general areas of re- 
sponsibility are often adapted as phrases In Jthe final definition. 



Identify Sources of Committee Members 

koulpped with a working definition of the occupation to be analyzed, the 
DACUM coordinator Is ready to begin the serious^ task of 1<tent1fy1ng turn that 
mi wnrkorc with the tvne of expertise needed. One of the first aecisions, 
& m \&M*!f OACUH cc-nlttee ««ber S . Is to detente 
what ^geographic area should be. represented. 

Although some.DACUMs reflect national or statewide orientation, most are 
based on the labor market area served by the particular community college or 
secondary school needing the analysis. In this sense, labor market «rea may 
be defined as that geographical region where the majority of tne scnoois pro- 
gram graduates, obtain jobs pr are likely to obtain jobs. If a state currlcu- 
• fa laboratory 1s sponsoring the analysis, the geographic area of concern will 
probably be the entire state, even though some students are likely to cross 
state boundaries for employment purposes. 

In selecting a committee, It Is Important to ensure that Its members rep- 
resent the entire region being considered. Depending on the particular occu- 
pSIlSn to bTanalySd It may also be desirable to stratify the companies by 
Size iUe., large, medium, Sail) and/or by type (I.e., private versus public) 
of employer, and so forth. Whenever there are one or more factors that may 
Influenci the degree of worker specialization or other aspects of the worker s 
job, consideration should be given to selecting a stratified sample In order 
to obtain proportionate representation of each category of worker In the occu- 
pation. 

There are many ways to Identify sources of committee members and key 
contact persons within the firms. Seven major sources are discussed here, 
although there Is no reason to Unit the selection process to these sources. 
In most cases, two or more of these sources may be used to Identify. the type* 
and category of expert workers needed for the OACUM committee. 

Instructed s) . Although the school Instructor^ s) should ndt be Permitted 
to s erve on the com mittee Itself, they may be^asked to help identify potential 
committee members. Instructors should know of many~1f not most-of the firms 
_ employing the type of workers needed. ^ _ 

> 
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Instructors may a Ho know contact persons within some of the firms* and 
even the names of some of the candidate workers. Of course, care shoum be 
taken to avoid having Instructors nominate only former students or Dther per- 
sons who, for various reasons* do not meet the selection criteria <( suggested 
criteria are outlined In the next section of the handbook). Involving the 
instructors at this point, however, 1s\not only a good means of Identifying" 
committee members, but can also help greatly to elicit or maintain their , 
support for the DAC W procedure. \ 

. ■■ \ 

Advisory committee . As with Instructors, the members of a relevant ad- 
visory committee— particularly If the committee has been act1ve--may be an 
excellent source of employers 1 and/or potential employees' names. The advi- 
sory committee members should also be able to give sound advice on the various 
'types of employers hiring the workers needed and on any specializations that 
ought to be considered. ; * 

Former students . In cases where a relevant occupational training pro- 
gram has been operating for several years, one or two former students may 
be selected, for the tACW committee, If they meet the specified criteria. 
Employers of former students constitute a list of employing agencies to con- e 
slder, whether or not former students are selected. 

Chamber of Commerce . In most communities, the Chamber of Commerce maln- 
talns lists of various employers by occupational category. Educators are , • 
usually more than welcome to use such lists, once their purpose 1s made known. 
The names, addresses, and phone numbers of contact persons are also commonly , 
available from this organization. 

Business and Industrial associations. Many (though not all) business 
vrand Industrial groups form societies or associations for professional pur- 
poses. Some of these associations have business-education liaison committees 
whose function Is to link with the schools and colleges In mutually beneflcal 
ways. Such associations are rich sources for potential committee members or 
of appropriate Information leading to contacts with potential participants. 

Yellow Pages . Although not aTway§ a comprehensive listing, the Yellow 
Pages of the pnone directory may be a useful reference In most communities. 

- * «> * 

Public employment division . This office exists In most urban communities 
and Is usually able to provide the names and addresses of employers they have' 
surveyed or have listed job openings with the office. 

The careful Identification and (If appropriate) stratification of employ- 
ers In the labor market area servefl by the Institution may be very worthwhile 
In terms of the DACuM outcomes. The proper representation of expert workers 
and supervisors on a OACIM committee Is esseht1jaT> to obtaining a relevant 
analysis of the occupation. * — 
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Criteria for Selecting Committee Members 



In addition to Identifying committee members who represent the geographic 
region and the various types of employers ^Involved In the occupation, Individ- 
ual members selected for the uACUM workshop should possess several Important 
qualifications. For th£ OACUM coordinator, the proper selection of these com- 
mittee members is probably the most critical aspect of organizing a success- 
ful workshop. The quality of the Interactions that will take place, as well 
as the quality of the resulting DACUM" chart, depend heavily upon the persons 
sel ected Expert ence suggests the f ol 1 owl ng * crl terl a to gul de the sel ectl on 
process. A list of the criteria Is shown In figure 3. 



• 


i 1 
Technical Competence 


• 


•> ■*."-- 

Full-Time Employment 


• 


Occupational Representativeness 
Ability to. Communicate 


• 


Ability to Cooperate as Team Member 


" • ; 

1 


Freedom from Bias • 


• 

• 


Full-Time Commitment 

O*' 5 



Hg. 3. Criteria tor tefeetino comroHleo members. • 

; • - • .:. 

Technical competence . Anyone selected as a OACW participant must be 
technically competent and perceived as an expert In the occupation to be . 
analyzed. Individuals selected should have a high degree of skill In the 
occupation and should be aware of current developments and needs in the field. 
Keep in mind that the number of years worked is not necessarily indicative of 
'attained competence. Generally, the immediate supervisor of the workers can 
help identify the best employee. * 

. Full-time employment. Individuals selected should be currently employed 
in the' occupation on a f ul l-'tlme basis. This helps ensure their knowledge 
of and familiarity with all aspects of the job. Some of the persons may be 
supervisors, as long as they are directly supervising the workers whose jobs 
are to be analyzed. Supervisors who have had recent practitioner-level 
experience in the occupation can provide useful insights into the job being* 
analyzed^ and add a "reality check" to the process. However, no more than 20 
percent of the committee should be supervisors. 
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Occupational representativeness . If the occupation Is diversified In 
terms of worker specializations, the committee members must be selected to 
reflect those specializations. To the maximum extent possible, the make-up 
of the committee should, reflect the actual employment situation In the labor. . 
market area being served. ' 

Ability to communicate. Committee members must not only be skilled but , 
should also possess the ability to describe verbally the tasks they perform. ' 
Some highly skilled workers are either unable or extremely reluctant to inter-* 
act 1n a group setting. To be effective contributes, committee members must 
be reasonably articulate In order to explain what they do 1n a precise and 
accurate way. ' _ ' 

Ability to copperate as a team member . Because the XACIH process In- 
volves bralnitormrog and consensus seeking, the committee members must be able 
to listen respectfully to the. Views of others and partlclpate^effectlvely In 
group discussions. Members snduW be able to Interact without dominating or - 
being dominated and should not overreact to criticism or to having their con- 
tributions analyzed or reorganized. / , : *» 

Each member must also be a willing participant, one who accepts the DACUM 
approach to occupational analysis and- who desires to participate In the pro- 
cess. This excludes persons who are "sent" without explanation or are simply 
assigned by the boss to "fill a seat" on the committee. 

< ' * ' ' -*. , 

Freedom from bias . Committee members must be 'open-minded and free -of 
biases related to training methods, training time, and trainee qualifications. 
This Is the .primary reason why instructors should not be committee members. 
Because of their concern with having to teach the tasks Identified, 1n,struc- • 
tors may. try to Influence the committee's* contributions. For similar reasons, 
as well a s the possible lack of technical competence, union leaders* personnel 
officers, and other managers should also be excluded* 

Full-time commltmentr n^miritttee members should be aWe to devote full 
time to the RCW workshop for the„requ1red^er4ed^Jt fs >etfeer to select 
an alternate participants $hen to accept someone who wnMlifttpt the process 
or destroy the needed continuity by being there, only part^of the time. It Is 
crucial to stress the Importance of being on time for all session*, because 
persons who are late, or are part-timers who miss some of t he-orientation or 
group cHscusslon, may seriously disrupt the proceedings. 

Summary. A good OACuM committee Is representative of the best people 
(experts) available In that occupational field. Sometimes pressure Is exerted 
on the coordinator to Include people In top management because of the public 
- relations value associated with their selection. Such pressures need to be 
firmly resisted. Experience has shown that personnel managers and other top , 
executives make poor participants.^ because they are only generally aware of 
the competencies needed by current practitioners. The selection of managers 
who are poorly quallfed Is likely to result In their embarrassment anajti hereby 
promote poor, rather than good, public relations. 
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One rule that annoys some vocational teachers Is that Instructors In the 
proposed training program are not permitted to serve on the DACuM committees, 
nor can they make any changes. In the r committee' s chart when It Is completed. 
This rule prevents an Instructor from wittingly or unwittingly Influencing the 
committee In accordance to his or her own Interests and skills, or making the 
chart reflect thp Instructional resources available. ■ „ 

AnjT"we1ght1ng M of the committee that makes It unrepresentative of the 
occupation must be avoided. For example, selecting several recent graduates 
of the occupational program being analyzed would not be representative of the 
total occupation. Selection of the right participants 11 one of the, keys to 
developing a comprehensive and valid WCuM' chart. 

* * 

* I 

• * 

Invite Committee Members and Confirm Ttelr, Participation 

• ^ At this point, the coordinator should have defined the occupation to be 
analyzed, -Identified potential sources of committee members, and determined • 
the criteria to be used in the selection of members;* Two other major tasks 
must be carried out 'before the DACUM, workshop: (1) contacting the companies 
that employ the type of expert workers needed, and contacting the pros- 
pective committee members. • • . 

* Contacting the company . A coordinator may be fieslstant about contacting 
» company to ask if .they are willing to participate 1n the CACIW workshop by 
releasing one of their best workers for two days. However, most business 
and Industry personnel are truly Interested In cooperating with vocational- 
technical educators when they feel the participation will be worthwhile* 

The main thrust in contacting aq employer should be to convince the per- 
sonnel manager, supervisor, or other contact that the school needs the com- 
pany's help to update or establish a relevant educational or training program. 
The coordinator .should assure the contact person that one or more expert work* 
ers ; from the company or businesses needed to specify the tasks that workers 
In that occupation perform In order to he successful on the job. The coordi-r 
M\tQ& should Impress upon the, representative that the results of the 0ACIJ1 
workshop will be used by the Institution to develop a. curriculum and, instruc- 
tional program that will produce skilled workers for trjat company .and other 
employers In the community. < 

♦ • 

the coordinator will not have to convince many companies' of the 'Impor- 
tance of a competent work force. The more training and skills an entry-level 
worker possesses, the less training tlme-and Investment a company must expend. 

It is Important for coordinators to make an appointment by phone to visit 
companies, businesses, or agencies personally to explain theDACtJI process and 
to request their cooperation In nominating and releasing one or more workers. 
During the visit with the employer,, a coordinator should be prepared to ex- 
plain the DACUM process, how the results will be used, and the qualifications 
of the worker or supervisor needed. Experience. Indicates that, having ^a one- 
or two-page written explanation and a sample DUCtM chart to leave .with the 

* *. 
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employer can be very helpful. Coordinators should also be prepared to write 
formal letters of request for^assl stance, on their Institutions* letterhead 
paper, should the business or^lndustry contact require formal approval. 

A second option that may be used when time and/or travel funds are lim- 
ited Is simply to make a phone contact to the appropriate employer representa- 
tive and explain everything over the phone. Although this approach has been 
used successfully, employers are more likely to take such requests seriously 
If the coordinator visits the employers on their own turf. Personal visits, 
of course, also, permit the immediate exchange of relevant materials and a bet- 
ter opportunity to learn more about the fl riffs. Personal visits may also allow 
for brief personal Interviews with one or more prospective. committee members, 
during which time the coordinator may be able to form an opinion as to whether 
.the tandldate(s) possess the desired characteristics. 

■«' • ... 

' A tfvfrd option used successfully by some, educational Institutions Is 
to Invite employer representatives from ten to' twelve companies to. attend, an 
orientation meeting on DACUM at the college or school.- This approach, where 
suitable, offers a considerable savings to time for the coordinator when com- 
pared to the Individual company visits and presentations approaches. 

* — . ♦ 

. ' One approach that has, usually not worked very well Is the use of letters. 
Written requests are often referred to public relations officers who may want 
to be helpful but majf not be well qualified to assist. These' persons may lack 
knowledge about the assignment and may nominate themselves or other people who- 
are not technically or personally suited far the work. If letters must be 
used, persons responding to the letter should be strongly encouraged to call 
the coordinator 1j) order to 1 discuss the request and type of person needed 
before nominating* potential committee members. 

Contacting the prospective committee member . The most effective strategy 
to obtain participants for a WCIH committee is to meet personally with each 
nominee, a>s arranged through the emphqfer, thirty to sixty days In advance of 
the workshop. If there Is sufficient time, this one*to-oiie technique elicits 
the best results. ' • 

A previous, third-party personal contact at the local company or Industry 
may also be helpful; however, the coordinator's own Involvement Is invaluable. 
Persons sent to a workshop by the "boss," without any personal contact by the.; 
coordinator, often resent the assignment. Because the first contact makes tj»e 
most lasting Impression, the coordinator sbotfld try to arrange It him or her- 
self or with the help of the employer. 

If the coordinator .must rely on tfilrd-party sources for the selection 
of committee members; he or she should impress upon the third-party agents 
the relevant criteria for selection of committee members. The coordinator 
will need to give the contacts -a written copy of tj* criteria to guide their 
selection efforts. The coordinator may also jpnt to give the contacts a 
letter of Invitation, along with basic Introductory Information about the 
MCW process. 



Telephone contacts may have to be employed for long-distance participants 
and hard-to-reach people. If the coordinator' s time Is '11ml ted, It will prob- 
ably be necessary to resort to. telephones! 1Si„ A formal, written confirma- 
tion and Introductory Information about OACUM should follow all phone calls 
within the week. ^ ^ > 

iually a letter, by Itself, will not elicit a response, }et alone secure 
a comndt tee member. Only In combinations with other techniques^ wl 11 letter 
writyng prove productive. * * 

Prospective committee members may be hesitant to make commitments to % • 
neyTor different experience. The DACIW coordinator must explain the purpose 
of the analysis and the role of the committee member in the process; The 
members should be told that they will be asked, along With other workers from 
the same occupation, to identify the various tasks they currently perform on 
the job. «• ■ .. . ♦ 

Because they aq* performing these tas)cs dally, they need no special prep- 
aration for the CACUM workshop. Each person Is considered an expert. Simply 

g ut, the jXCW workshop cannot succeed without the help of worker experts, t 
eca use they can describe' their dally performance— in terms of the duties and 
tasks they perform-better than anyone else. ; 

During the explanation, the coordinator must stress the importance of 
the> full-time commitment to the workshop. Each committee member should begin, 
participate throughout, and finish the entire workshop. It Is Important to 
■> 4 avoid asking someone to become a committee member If he or she Is really not 
- .Interested In the activity. Such a person will probably not contribute much 
\si to the development of the analysis and may dven be destructive to the process. 
• . ' ■ » 

In cases where the coordinator, for whatever reason, makes contact with 
a worker who is qualified and willing to serve on the EAClrt committee before 
.. contacting the employer,, the coordinator should offer to help the worker 
obtain company approval. Such approval can usually be quickly obtained by 
getting the name, po sf&bn, and phone number of the appropriate supervisor 
and making an explanatory phone call. 

Experience has shown that If proper selection procedures are followed, 
few workers wfy object to participating. Most persons rightly consider It 
an honor to be selected as experts In their field and' are glad to accept 1 the 
responsibility, even when It means giving up some of their personal time for 
the activity. 

To complete the selection process, It is highly recommended that the 
' coordinator make confirming phone calls to each participant five to ten days 
prior to the workshop. This provides them with an opportunity to ask any 
questions and to confirm their plans to attend the workshop. IT one or two 
persons must cancel out at this point, there Is still t1me o to seek qualified 
alternates. v 
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Sample letters and other materials . Although the DACIM coordinator, 
should develop his or her own letters and tailor them to the specific situ- 
ation, appendix 0 contains sample letters of the type that should be sent to 
the employer ^and participants to confirm arrangements previously made. Also 
contained In appendix Dare a sample DACIM Information sheet and a committee 
member data sheet. Tne data sheet provides an effective means of keeping a 
record of all contacts with participants, and the Information sheet contains 
adequate advance Information for most persons. * 

Make Other Arrangements 

A few other Important tasks remain to be completed before the workshop 
begins. Although these factors may be considered secondary, they can greatly 
fact 1 1 tat* a wel 1 -conducted DACUM workshop. 

Recorder. A recorder should be selected to assist the facilitator from 
the beginning to the end of the workshop. This person's primary function Is 
to print the duty atnd task statements legibly on sheets of paper or cards that 
are attached to the wall. The recorder should be able to do the following: j . 

• Listen attentively to committee members 4 > 

• Take direction from the facilitator 

'• Print quickly and neatly • - 

• Spell words. correctly 

The recorder must resi st temptations* to speak about or write task statements 
before the facilitator has. obtained the consensus of the committee. The 
recorder may also be asked to transfer all Information from the wall to sheets 
of paper at- the end of each session and at the conclusion of the workshop. 

Name tags and placards . Once the , committee -members have been Identified, 
the coordinator should have a secretary prepare typed name tags with both the 
committee members and their companies' name on them.. Name tags, when prepared 
in large, easily readable type, help the participants become acquainted with \ 
one another. 

It is recommended that well- lettered cardboard name placards also be 
prepared by a graphics specialist to aid with name recognition. Request the 
names to be boldly printed on both sides of the folded placard so that the 
committee 'members, as well as the facilitator, can quickly Identify the 
participants by their proper names. 

During the coordinator's personal Interview with or phone call to each 
committee member, he or she should be certain to ask what names the partici- 
pants wish to be called and their spelling,. If there is any doubt. Well- 
prepared name'tags and placards can help create a favorable first impression 
of your organization, as well as greatly facilitate personal interaction. 



Parking and - security . If the workshop 1s held on a college or school 
campus, the coordinator should be sure to Infofcm security about the dates of 
the workshop and the number of visitors expected, it 1s a good Idea to ask 
security personnel where, the visitors should park and obtain any heeded park- 
ing stickers and specific directions that will avoid the embarrassment of 
someone becoming lost or getting a ticket. The coordinator should also be 
sure to arrange with both janitorial and security personnel for the overnight 
safety of the room and Its contents. The coordinator needs to particularly* 
stress that "NOTHING IS TO BE TOUCHED OR REMOVED FROM THE WALL." ' ' 

lunch and refreshments . It 1s customary for the host Institution to 
provide for the lunches of the participants for the two days. Lunch arrange- 
ments should provide the participants with a reasonable selection of Items 
without taking an undue amount of time. Some Institutions have the lunch set 
up and* catered In a nearby room, and others have the committee members eat 1n 
the faculty dining area, whereas still others take the group to a nearby cafe- 
teria or "restaurant. The main concern J s to make certain that any nfcessary 
arrangements, transportation,, reservations; payment procedures, and so forth, 
have been made and confirmed. ■ 

It 1s also customary for tiie> host Institution to provide reasonable 
refreshments for the participants during the two-day session. This generally 
means offering coffee, tea, and donuts or pastries In the mornings before the 
workshop begins and at the m1d-morn1ng break. For the afternoon break, the v 
host may also wish to of fer soft drinks or lemonade and. perhaps cookies or 
other snacks. , " *^- r i 

Messages . The coordinator should alert the switchboard operator and a 
secretary to route phone messages to the committee members. U i s-ppefgrred 
that a telephone not be present In the meeting room, but during breaks mes- 
sages should" be gTven to committee members. A phone should be available 
nearby for any essential return calls, but the coordinator should try to 
minimize potential disruptions of the analysis process. 

Public relations . Many Institutions want to maximize the positive public 
relations potential that can result from a DACJJM workshop. $ome schools and 
colleges work with companies to prepare joint news releases,' photographs, and 
special reports about the DACW workshop. If an Institution employs or can 
hire a photographer, the coordinator may want to have pictures taken that can 
be sent to the participants, the cooperating companies, and to the news media. 
V A photo of the finished -chart with committee members In front of the wall has' 
a good visual Impact for many audiences. . r 

; The DACUM coordinator may contact one or more local media representatives 
to arrange for Interviews with the participants at the workshop. If so, ar- 
rangements should be made for the second day of -the workshop, and the activity 
should occur at lunch time or during breaks. Although media representatives 
may be Invited to observe part of the fflCtfi workshop, they should not be per- 
mitted to conduct Interviews or take candid, In-progress photographs that will 
distract the committee members during 'the analysis sessions. You may wish to 



supply the media with a list of the companies' and participants! names a few 
days before the workshop. See appendix £ for an example of an article U»t 
has been written about RCIM workshops. , 

Observers . The coordinator should communicate to the appropriate Insti- 
tutional personnel that a OACltl workshop will be occurring. If observers are 
to be allowed, the coordinator must specify clearly who Is invited and what 
procedures must be followed by those attending. It Is essential that observr 
ers enter and exit as 1 neon splcuoJisly-jas possible and remain completely silent 
except during breaks or at mealtimes. 

V Official welcome . If a high-level administrator of the Institution gives 
t« official welcome to the committee members, that administrator should be 
briefed as to the occupational area, companies represented, time of meeting, 
and so forth. A welcome by ,a top administrator, as*well as visits by other 
administrators, help convey to the committee the Importance of their work to 
the Institution. ' s» 
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V DURING THE WORKSHOP 

"" CONDUCTING THE ORIENTATION (STEP 1) 

/ 

The first step In conducting any DACUM workshop is to carefully orient 
the persons assembled to what will be happening during the^ next two days. 
The orientation must bewell done and should use a rather informal* nontech- 
nical explanation of the rroceduires and concepts involved. The committee 
members need a straightforward explanation of several topics In order to 
understand clearly what their Job 1s and how they can accompli sh.1t by work- 
ing cooperatively with the other members of the DACUM committee and the 
facilitator. • . 0 * 

This section addresses each of those topics and suggests how they may 
be handled. A suggested outline for orienting DACUM committees,- as well as 
copies of recommended transparency masters, are contained 1n appendix r. , 



Conduct Introductions 

The normal procedure for* conducting Introductions is for the OACW coprv 
dlnator to call the meeting to order at the designated time and then promptly 

.Introduce the administrator or other Institutional representative who Is re- 
sponsible for officially welcoming the committee members to the Institution. 
AUWugh the official welcome snould be brlef.it 1 4 s Important to have a high- 

-level official formally greet the .participants and publicly acknowledge, the 
important contribution they Will be-making to the Institutions, vocational 
programs. The .formal welcome should not, however, be used as a public speak- 
Ing opportunity to promote the Institution's programs or services. , 

After the official welcome., the OACt* coordinator should Introduce the 
facilitator (assuming a different person fills this' role) to the committee. 

The coordinator should acknowledge the *W\^^**!&£L hJt ?X n" : 
tator that relate to conducting uACWs.. Whether the facilitator has a Ph.D. 
degree or not matters little and, if announced, tends to haye at J e ; s i K a M - 
temporarily Intimidating' effect on some -workers. The mast Important thing . 
1s to keep the Introduction brief (practitioners are annoyed, as are most 
other people, by lengthy dtatio/is) and relevant to the OACW activity. 

' •» 

At this point, the facilitator should take over leadership of the work- 
shop and maintain it for the next two days. The facilitator must Immediately 
begin to create \ a friendly, warm, and cooperative atmosphere. After a few 
words of personal greeting, the facilitator Should ask a of the participants 
to brieflj introduce themselves: Specifically, they should give their names, 
companies' names, current positions, and explain generally the type of work 
they perform or supervise daily. Introductions of th s nature tend to help , 
-break the ice." help others to pronounce each others' names correctly,. and 
gives the participants an opportunity to tell the Other members anything they 
feel 1s germane to the task at/ hand. 
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/ Some facilitators begin with an Ice-breaker question such as, "Where 
would you rather be if you didn't have to be here?" or. some* other nonthreaten- 
Ing, participatory activity, But these are not necessary. The key- Is to se- 
lect an opening procedure with which the facilitator Is comfortable and that 
.1$ appropriate to hi* or her personality and leadership style. 

7 

The facilitator should also Introduce! the recorder /and briefly explain 
.the nature. of that person's job. It Is Important that ihe committee members 
know that the recorder Is not one of them but Is present to help the fac111-\ 
tttor accurately record the committee's contributions. .. " . \ 

If the program Instructor* $) or coordinators are present as observers. 
It Is appropriate to briefly Introduce thenrln order to Indicate their Inter- 
est In the committee's work. This Is also a good time to stress their roles 
as observers only. ' 1 ' « 



Establish Rapport and Create a Participatory Atmosphiere. 

■ • •. / . \ . 

After the appropriate Introductions v tye facilitator's major responsi- 
bility begins., *The facilitator must present' % concise and accurate overview, 
of the entire DACUM process In a relaxed but forceful manner. The facilitator 
can "make" or "break* the participants', motivation and enthusiasm for the 
workshop during the first fifteen to thirty mtnuigs of the orientation. 

The facilitator must" quickly establish rapport with every member of the 
group and motivate them to want to, participate actively In -the process. The 
facilitator should try to quickly establish a first-name relationship with * 
the participants, and point out how each member was carefully selected as one 
of the local* experts In his or her, particular occupation. It Is Important for 
the facilitator to congratulate the members sincerely for having been se- 
lected.' The facilitator should also stress the. Importance of the partici- 
pants' Individual and collective contributions to the Institution, to Its 
present and future students, and to the community. 

It Is crucial for the facilitator to demonstrate his or her own enthusi- 
asm for the DACUM process and product. One approach 1s to discuss generally 
how Institutions have successfully used the process to develop and update 
their curricula. It may be helpful to briefly highlight the history of the 
DACUM process at this point. The facilitator should be careful, however, that 
the participants do not have to listen to more than they want to, or need to 
know. It Is far more ° Important to explain how the host Institution plans to 
use the results of .the committee's work to revise, upgrade, or expa*nd current 
training programs In the occupational area of concern. 

• • * 
The facilitator must try to put the workers at ease arid reduce possible . 
anxieties by telling them their job 1s. primarily one of collectively describ- 
ing what tasks they perform In carrying out their jobs successfully. They 
shouTTTe told that once they have defined what tasks must be performed, the 
program administrators, Instructor* s), currTcuTum and media specialists, and 
advisory committee will be responsible for deciding how the program should be 
taught, what Instructional materials need to be developed, and so forth. 
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One good technique to get the committee members participating early in 
the orientation phase Is to ask them to brainstorm the question, "How Is a 
curriculum usually derived?" Many types of responses are likely, such as the 
following: 

• By the teacher, based 'on personal experience 

• By a pommlttee of educators „ 

|y using the "adapt-a-texcbook" approach 

• By using a state core curriculum guide A 

• By doing what the fcrgjtlous teacher did 

• By using a traditional dob analysis . * • 

The facilitator should accept and encourage a response from every member 
of the committee.' The facilitator should also point out that, depending on 
the situation and constraints, all the approaches Identified may have merit, 
but that the school really ought to be teaching "what the student most needs 
for successful employment" and- that JKCW Is a proven procedure for determin- 
ing exactly what those needs are. Transparency 1 In appendix F may be used 
to Illustrate and summarize this key point. 

At this point, the facilitator may use an Illustration (see transi- 
ency 2 In appendix F) to show that there are several alternative strate^i^ 
for determining curriculum content. The facilitator should be sure to point 
out that the "occupational research" option, although consldjered the most ob- 
jective by some persons, is also costly and time-consuming, which prohibits 
Its use by most educational institutions'. 

o 

o t ■ 

Now Is the time to start formally explaining what EACIW Is. As the acro- 
nym Is an unusual one, the facilitator may wish to use transparency 3 and 4 In 
appendix F to Illustrate the derivation of the term. Transparency 5 may also 
be used to Illustrate some cf the many different types of jobs and occupations 
that have been successfully analyzed using the fflCUM process. 

Some coordinators have found It useful at this point to relate a story 
about how a well-intentioned training program can 'get out of hand without 
sufficient advice from Industry experts. ThU optional OACW story outline 
1 s given In figure 4. 

State the Philosophy Behind DACUM 

To gain the full cooperation of committee members, It Is useful to 
explain the following three assumptions, which philosophically underglrd the 
WCOM approach to occupational analysis (see transparency 6 In appendix F): 

• Expert workers are better able to describe/define, their own occup- 
tton than anyone else. * 
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Example to Make a Point About DACUM 



NEED: A HEAVY EQUIPMENT OPERATOR PROGRAM 
FIRST YEAR Action: 



Results: 



SECOND YEAR Action: 



Results: 



THIRD YEAR 



Action: 



Results: 



Hired best operator they could find. 
Obtained necessary equipment. 

Provided laboratory space. 

* 

Students spent all their time on practical* 
job-related tasks. * 

Employers very satisfied with graduates. 

Teacher noticed other Instructors had an office 
and classroom and he/she wanted one too. 

Space limited so part of lab went Into classroom . 

Students spent time In lab, classroom, and operat- 
ing the equipment. Less time on equipment; more , 
time spenVgry ytheory . 

Graduates' still very satisfactory. 

Teacher noticed other students were getting 
courses In math, English, and science. . 

Thought his/her students should have those too. 

* 

Students have heavy equipment class and la^, but 
have little time to practice actually operating the 
equipment because of other class demands on time. 

Students studied math, English, science. 

Graduates are unable to get jobs as heavy 
equipment operators even though they now have 
Improved math, English, and science skills. 

Employers are dissatisfied. « 

Student enrollment goes down., 

Instructor lost sight of tte requirements of 
Industry and the workers. i\ 

Program In w'SsMe— curriculum Is no longer 
relevant. 



NOTE: This change would more likely happen over a several -year period. 



Kg. 4 OuWf* of optional DACUM atory 
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• Any job can be effectively and sufficiently described In terms of the 
tasks successful workers In the occupation perform. 

« . 

• All tasks have direct* Implications for the knowledge and attitudes 
that workers must have In order to perform tne tasks. correctly. 

■' . These three statements summarize, simply but clearly, the philosophy 
behind the DACUM system of occupational analysis. Ills the second state- 
meot that Is sometimes, controversial. The participants need to understand 
and accept the- logical premise that, In order to be able to perform a task 
correctly, a worker must know what to do when and how (knowledge), as well as 
understand why (attitudes) theTask shoul Toe performed In the, first place. 

Once -these assumptions are clearly understood, few. participants object 
to the philosophy behind DACUN. The facilitator should ask the participants 
If they understand and accept this philosophy. If there are questions, the 
facilitator may need to be able to explain how the next step after occupa- 
tional analysis, called task analysts ," further analyzes each task statement 
Into the specific steps or operations . 1 nvol ved , knowledge needed, attitudes 
required, tools and equipment needed,* and so forth. * 

The facilitator may. also need tq explain that the Information resulting 
from the task analysis will. In turn* M used In preparing Instructional mate- 
rials for teachers' and students' use. Again, It is Important not to tell the 
committee more than they want to or,jneed to know, at this time. 



Clarify tf^e Role of the DACUM Facilitator* ' 

. , ■ '» 9 *• 

Because of- the<cr1t1cal role of the facilitator 1n the- DACUM process, a 
brief overview of the role Is, presented here. Even though this Information 
would not normally be discussed in great detail with the participants during 
orientation, it fs necessary that anyone wanting to properly fulfill the rOle 
of facilitator know what general attitudes and skills are Involved. Later, In 
the section on facilitating group- Interaction, a number of the* more specific 
.skills and attitudes required of the facilitator are addressed. 

It Is essential for the facilitator to establish his or her role clearly 
and thereby establish his or Her credibility as the DACUM process expert , at 
the same time clearly acknowledging the committee members as the occupational 
experts* . The facilitator need not know about the occupation being analyzed 
ana, in fact,* may wish to point out that It may be better that he or she does 
not know much about the. occupation, in that way, the facilitator Is less- 
likely to Interject any personal- biases Into the analysis process. - 

The facilitator's jtob looks simple, but It Is In fact a demanding role. 
The DACUM facilitator's task is'to guide the group through the analysis, tq 
orient them to the process, to draw out Idqas* to question each proposed task 
statement, to gain consensus from the group on each Item, and to keep the 



♦Most of this section Is adapted from Adams (1975, pp. 58-59). 
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discussion on target and the process on schedule. The facilitator does not 
have to be an expert In the^ field; In fact, It Is better If he or she does not 
know much 'about the subject area. But the facilitator must be well trained In 
the DACUM process Itself and "must have great skill In group dynamics. 

Because DACUM chart development Is a relatively new activity and because 
committee members will not be familiar with its requirements, the facilitator 
must be able to provide the participants with a solid framework within which 
to operate. In time, If DACUM should be applied on a wider scale, partlcl- . 
pants may not come to the sessions •unfamiliar with the process or of Its de- 
mands of them. They may have Opportunities to read about It or to* see, charts 
for other occupations, or may have met with colleagues who have servedyon 
another committee. 4 - ^ 

The facilitator Is cast In a difficult role. He or she cannot Influence 
the technical judgments or contributions of the committee. If the partici- 
pants agree that a specific task or behavior Is required for performance In 
their occupation, the facilitator must Include It bn the chart. If there Is 
a specific arrangement of tasks, a way of subdividing the tasks, or a level 
of breakdown of the tasks that Is satisfactory to the committee, the facilita- 
tor must agree with It. If there Is terminology that may not be acceptable In 
educational- or dictionary terms yet Is widely used and is 'readily understand- 
able In the field, and the committee Insists that it must be used, the facil- 
itator must agree. j . __, '" ' , 

Nevertheless, he or she must Insist that the participants work within a 
specific framework. The facilitator must provide them with criteria, direc- 
tions, sets of guidelines, and analogies that will help them accomplish their 
task. 



Primarily, this must be done on the spot, because the work demands con- 
tinuity and a certain momentum. The faclllator must resolve all Issues, and 
provide all the guidance needed within the time limitation of the two days 
that have been allocated. The facilitator Is not able to solVe problems In 
isolation, or by getting another expert's interpretation, or by talking to 
other curriculum personnel. The facilitator must develop his or her skills, 
In advance , In order to be able to .respond to situations as they occur in the 
workshop. 

* . - * 

Clarify the Role of the DACUM Participants 

The committee' members In the DACUM process are charged with deciding what 
skills ought to be taught to students wanting to enter work In their f1el<T 
Hence, their role Is also critical to the successful development of a valid 
DACUM chart. Although much has already been said regarding member selection, 
a few additional comments about the significance of their decision-making role 
may be helpful at this point In the orientation process:. 

The role of the DACUM participant Is a unique one. Individually and 
collectively, participants are asked to define their jobs in great detail by 
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identifying all of the Important tasks that they currently perform on the job. 
the participants are the experts, and It Is they who must discuss, debate, and 
occasionally even argue about what Is really Important to their jobs. 

•• ' • > y ' 

Because of their critical role, the quality of the final chart depends . 
to a great -extent* on the careful choice of the members of the 'MCW committee, \ t 
which may number a minimum of five members to a maximum of twelve (anything 
over that becomes unwieldy and inefficient). A { 

These, people are experts selected from the ranks of Incumbent workers 
(eight to ten persons) In the occupation, or are direct super v^rsAo ( f work- 
ers (one to two persons)-»1rt other 'words, people who are on t hie jobbery day,"~ 
not personnel directors, or cpllege teachers, or. textbook writers.' Of course, 
they must be experienced,. up to date, and knowledgeable Individuals, but the 
EACIH process «o requires that they be articulate and able to work In a 
group setting. n*he cost of a OACIW analysis Is low, because participants (or 
their employer s), usually donate their time for as many days as It takes. . 

In all decisions regarding the skills Involved In the occupation, the 
participants must be given the authority to decide, if the DACW facilitator 
tells them they are the experts^and carefully listens to them as the analysis 
proceeds, they will accept the collective decision-making role and produce a 
good 'analysis. If , m the other hand, the facilitator says they are the ex- 
perts and then proceeds to be very directive In the analysis* process, he or V 
she soon loses the cooperation and support of the committee'. 



Explain the DACUM Procedural Steps 

■ i 1 

At th1«s point, the facilitator should be ready to provide an overview 
of the eight steps or stages of the DACW process. The»explanat1on should 
outline to the committee the job ahead and motivate them to want to get 
started. Detailed explanations should not be presented at this time. Rather, 
the facllltatqr should/uLse an overhead transparency .(see transparency 7.1 n 
appendix F) to briefly explain the eight. steps, and should save the detailed 
explanations until Immediately before the committee Is ready to begin each 
step. • • 

Step 1— Orientation of commfttee . The facilitator Is In process^of per- 
formlng this step, wMch should be finished shortly. The goal has been to 
provide an Introduction to the OACIW process and to explain to the partici- 
pants the Importance of their role In It. Emphasis should be placed on the 
rationale for employing this technique, which Includes the fact that, In a 
very short period df time and with low cost, QftClM can be used to effectively 
Identify the tasks (competencies) Important to any occupation.' This Is a good 
time for the facilitator to ask If members have any questions or comments 
regarding the approach and the Intended use of Its outcomes. Questions should 
be fully answered and any anxieties about upcoming steps should be dispelled 
to the maximum extent possible. 



On occasion, one or more participants may .seriously question whether a 
satisfactory occupational analysis can be accomplished using this approach. 
The facilitator must assure .the skeptlc(s) that It has worked many times 
before, for many different occupations, and that with the cooperation of all 
committee members the job can be accomplished* As a last resort, the facili- 
tator may need to ask one or more members to sit back and just observe the f 
process for awhile. Experience has shown that the Initial, skeptic often later 
ecomes a -very- significant contributor who simply does not realize at this 
>1nt how effectively the OACUM process works. 




x fitep 2-.-Rev1ew of occupation . The purpose of this step is to arrive at 
a mutually acceptable working definition of the occupation to be analyzed. 



Alt ho 
to cl 



gh different approaches may be used, the major purpose of this step 1s 
eaMy establish the parameters of the occupation to be analyzed. It must 
be made clear to everyone what related job titles and specializations are to 
be Included In the analysis, and which ones are to toe-excluded, 1f any. 



Step 3— Identify general areas of responsibility . Using a working 
definition of the occupation as a springboard,- the, tnird step 1n the process 
Involves determining the general areas of responsibility or duties of the 
occupation. These statements stould reflect functional areas of responsl- , 
blllty under which all the specific tasks will fit. Most occupations can be 
subdivided Into from eight to twelve duty areas; These statements are written 
on 8 1/2" x 11" sheets of paper and placed 1n a vertical ^column on the left 
side of the wall, facing the committee. 

Step 4— Ide ntify-spe cif 1c tasks p er fo r med . T h e fou r th st e p In v olv e s tak- 

Ing each duty area and. specifying the si) or more tasks that are. performed by 
workers fulfilling duties 1n that area. This, step takes the most time, as .* 
commonly from 50 to 200 tasks may be involved, depending on the complexity of 
the occupation, Eadh task statement must begin with an action verb and 
describe an observable, behavior.' (Note: As will be explained later in this * 
handbook, when completing this step it would be advantageous to identify the 
tools and equipment important to the occupation as well as the traits* and , 
attitudes that wo/kers should possess.) \ 

Step 5— Review and refine task and duty statements . After specific tasks 
have been identified for all areas of competence, each task and duty statement 
is Individually reviewed. This process usually results in a con slderable num- 
ber Trf-ciianges that improves the clarity and precision o.f the statements. 
Some statements are modified and others are dropped or added. Although this 
proces^ takes considerable time, it also adds Immeasurably to the quality of 
the analysis. ^ ° 

Step 6— Sequence task and duty statements . After the refinement of task 
statements Jrom each area of competence, the committee sho Id organize the 
tasks Into some logical sequence. Since most DACOM charts are developed to 
provide a solid basis for curriculum development, 1 1 1 s logical to ask the 
participants to organize the taslre within each area Into a recommended In- 
structional sequence, based on their knowledge of whatnasks are prerequisites 
for performing or learning to perform other tasks. 

< 
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Finally, the participants are asked to Indicate their preference for 
sequencing the duty areas from the top to the bottom of the chart. Usually, 
the arjeas that are most descriptive of or critical to the occupation are 
listed first. , 

• > 
• 

Step 7-- Identify entry- level tasks . 'Ortce the analysis of the occupation 
Is completed and if time permits, the committee may be asked to specify which 
tasks on the chart are considered entry* level skills versus^those .which are 
considered advanced skills and aYe not expected of a beglnnln^worker. If 
desired, the committee may also be asked to designate one' or mete specific 
job profiles by specifying. the tasks expected, for example, of clerk-typists 
versus secretaries In the clerical field. 

Step 8--0ther options, as desired . At this point, If time permits, 
several additional options may be exercised. * The committee may be asked to 
(1) refine the .working definition of the occupation, (2) rate the Importance 
of each task to the successful worker, (3) rate the difficulty of performing 
each, and (4) rate how frequently each task Is performed. Most Institutions • 
prefer to collect some of this data later, during the competency verification 
process*. < • \ 

Review of completed charts . Although DACIW, facilitators iometlmes dls- 
agree on this point, It maybe very beneficial at this time tf distribute 
copies of two sample DAC (A charts to serve as concrete Illustrations of how* 
completed charts look. (See appendix N tor sample DACtH profile charts.) 
Ask the participants to note the nature, and number of duties (general areas 
of r e sponsibility) and how th e s e stat e ments are worded to e ncompass all t he — 



tasks Included In each area, 

They^snould also review sample task statements. and be asked to note 
(1) that each statement beglms with an actio* verb,*"t*l that usually only one 
verb ts-usedj (3) the length of the skill statements, (4) tlhat modifiers such 
as "effectively* and "efficiently" are assumed and therefore omitted, and 
(5) that the same task statement appears only once In a x hart. 

After the participants' review of thetwo sample charts, the facilitator, 
may wish to point out. some of the obvious differences between them and ask the 
participants If they have any questions. The factlltator should be careful tp 
select sample charts that are of high quality and that are not closely associ- 
ated with the occupation to be analyzed by the current OACdTcommlttee.' 

» ■ 

Explain the Guidelines fc>-Commlttee Operation 

DACUM has been appropriately called a modified brainstorming procedure. 
In a true brainstorming session, evaluative and critical comments are not 
allowed. In DAClfOthe focus should be on constructive suggestions rather 
then negative criticisms, especially at the beginning of the workshop. At 
certain points In the DACUM analysis, however, some questioning and evaluation 
of the various members' contributions Is necessary In order to gain consensus. 
This Is especially true durlni^WiCrevletj and refinement stage. 
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• The following guidelines or ground rules for participants' participation 
have been, effective and should be reviewed with any new committee (see trans- w 
pacency 8 in appendix F): „ , \ 

V • Everyone should participate equally. All members of the committee . 
have been carefully selected and are considered equally qualified. 

• Members should share theln Ideas freely wtth the group. There are no 
right or wrong answers. Each person's Ideas should be given due con- 
sideration. Members should think out loud and let other committee 
members help frame task statements. • * ' 
Members are encouraged to "hitchhike" oh the Ideas of others. Par- 
^fclpants should give their spontaneous responses without weighing 
their value at that time. ^ 

• Members should focus on offering contructlve suggestions rather than * 
negative criticisms or comments. This means each member must listen 
carefully to the views and comments of the others. 

• All task statements should be accepted as soon as consensus has been 
reached. ' 

• Members should not use references of any kind.. It Is the members' In- 

• dividual and collective expertise that Is Wanted, not someone else s 
Curriculum «fu1de\or journal article. 

Observers cannot participate. They should not be allowxTto talk 
with commltteTmembers or with other observers except during ■»■}•£ • 
other break times. The I n s l r uctor(s) should avoid tryln^to infl u ence 
the ^participants in any way, 




• All ta^k statements must begin with an action verb and should reflect 
observable worker performances. Knowledge and attifcudlnal statements 
arf not acceptable/ When knowledge Is retired, there Is always some • 
A ' task where that knowledge Is appl 1e+.-that Is the statement that ?s 

wanted. Each statement begins with the Implied (but unvrlttenV pre- 
face, '"The Individual worker must be able to . . . ■ (see transparency 
9 in appendix F). More Information about crlter a for developing good . 
I task statements is provWed later In the handbook,, (AJso see transpar- 

r encl'es 10, 12, 13, and 14.) - 

Btercise Other Options as Approprtote 

' . * * - \ * 

Once the facilitator has explained the steps 1n the OACIM process and the 
gu1de?lnUfor committee operation, the orlfcytat on pheee 1 s .^Mi^li 
or she ma/move Into a review of -the occupy on (1.e. ? step t). 
fining the occupation, however, a wise facilitator will again ask the just* 
• oriented participants if they have any questions^ . \ 

Some of the questions likely to be raised qan be anticipated by experl- 
• enced facilitators. This section deals with three of the most common areas 

of concern It al so mentions the use of a consensus-seeking exercise as an 
SptlSn that, some facilitators believe Important to use at this stage. 

' . i . • . *> * 
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Role of the program developers and program Instructors , , It Is only natu- 
ral for members of the CAClfi committee to want to know what will be, done with 
the chart resulting from their work and who will be using It, Through 
advanced planning with the host Institution, the facilitator should be able 
to explain generally the role of program developers (e.g., curriculum and 
medlar specialists) and Instructors. ' 

Another option that may ^have more credibility, especially If the facili- 
tator fs an external consultant, Is to call upon the DACW coordinator to 
explain the procedures the Institution plans to follow. Normally, a brief 
explanation Is all that Is required or desirable at this point. Some facili- 
tators' approach Is to explain that the. committee's role 1s to collectively 
answer the question of what tasks the workers must be able to perform because 
as expert workers they are best prepared to do that. 4 

. . ■ » • ■ 

It Is the role of the curriculum specialists and Instructor's to answer 
the other major question, how to teach , by analyzing each task to determine 
what knowledge, attitudes, and specific skills are<1nvo1ved. Following that, 
the program developer Incorporates this Information Into appropriate learning . 
activities, printed and audiovisual materials, and performance assessment 
devices. - • * 



o 
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Clarify terms . The facilitator must be prepared to define the* terms that 
he or she and the participants will be using. (Appendix* C Is Included for 
this purpose.) 'The -three most troublesome terms are task , skill , and compe- 
tency , because they are often used Interchangeably. 1 The facilitator should be 
ca r eful not t o get i nto a debat e w it h o ne o r more committee members ov e r the — 
fine distinctions of meaning that can be applied to these terms. * 

• " 

A widely understood definition of the term "task" Is that It is a mean- • 
Ingful unit of work activity that Is discrete, observable, and performed 
within a limited period of time. Task refers to a unit of work that must be 
performed, whereas skill technically refers to one's ability to* perform a task 
or serles'of tasks. Competency 1s used to refer to the ability one must pos- 
sess If they are going to be able to' perform a given occupational task effec- 
tively and efficiently, whereas competence means the worker has acquired the 
ability to perform the work Involved; Those three terms may be used inter- 
changeably for variety's sake during the analysis process, as long as no one ^ 
makes a bit) Issue of It. * 

Explain verification procedures . If a question arises about tint validity 
of the chart being developed by the group, or about what will be\$>he next 
with the chart, It Is appropriate for the facilitator to expla1n*what verifi- 
cation procedures are planned and how that process could result In the modifi- 
cation, addition, or deletion of some task .statement It should be explained 
that the purpose of verification Is to gain further review and assurance, by 
other qualified persons, that the tasks Identified are really the Important 
ones. More Information about the need for verification and some of the op- 
tions available are discussed In detail In a later section of this handbook. 

Conduct a Consensus- seeking exercise . Although some facilitators like 
to take a few minutes at thlsr point to conduct a "warm-up" consensus- seeking 
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activity* this Is often unnecessary. Most committee members will have been 
Involved In various committee 4 assignments or have served as members of work 
teams, where some consensus of the group had to be obtained before work could 
proceed. This type of activity prolongs the orientation process and may be 
Insulting to some persons unless very carefully handled. The facilitator must 
decide Whether such an exercise would be valuable for a, particular committee. 

FACILITATING GROUP INTERACTION / 

Two major responsibilities must be dealt with concurrently as the next 
phase of the DACUM workshop begin*. Immediately f ol l owl ng the orientation 
to DACUM, the facilitator must simultaneously begin facilitating group Inter- 
action and constructing the DACUM chart Itself.* 

The next section of this handbook describes In detail each of the major 
steps Involved In constructing the DACUM chart. This section addresses the 
facilitator skills needed to help the participants construct the DACUM chart. 
Quite different skills are needed at different times In this process. A fa- 
cilitator first needs a good repertoire of skills to draw upon, and secondly 
needs to be able to judge when to use which skill . 

A DACUM facilitator must cultivate and use many Interpersonal communica- 
tion skills. Basically, the DACUM process requires the facilitator to guide 
the participation and Interaction of committee members In a specific sequence 
through brainstorming and consensus-seeking activities. At the same time, the 
facilitator must enforce the basic ground rules of brainstorming and adhere to 
the basic principles of DACUM. DACUM is a dynamic and synergistic process, 
but It requires firm and knowledgeable leadership. 

Because a facilitator is responsible for facilitating many small-group 
brainstorming sessions, the rules for productive brainstorming during a DACUM 
workshop are summarized here. 

The f adHlator should do the following : „ 

• Encourage each committee member to contribute , 

- • Listen actively to all contributions \ ' ; .. 

• Control , participants who try to domlnatf 

• Readily accept as many contributions asVposslble 

• Avoid criticizing participants' contributions 

• Verbalize contributions to ensure accuracy and clarity 

• Provide frequent positive reinforcement 

• Repress own biases and opinions 

• Probe and encourage with questions 

• Set and maintain an enthusiastic climate 
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The committee members should be encouraged to do the following: 



• Offer contributions freely 

• Share Ideas among themselves 

• Help one another frame statements 

• Limit value judgments about the contributions of others 

• Begin »a11 task statements with an action verb 

• Avoid statements about knowledge and attitudes 

' The following sections discuss many but not all of the skills a person 
needs' at various times In order to function effectively as a DACUM facilita- 
tor. The committee members will be closely watching and observing the facili- 
tator while the facilitator Is observing them. The facilitator must always be 
patient, demonstrate confidence and enthusiasm toward the DACUM process, and 
exhibit sensitivity and sincerity toffards the committee members. He or she 
must quickly establish rapport and but14 * trusting relationship with each 
committee member. The leadership style the facilitator exhibits will strongly 
Influence the group process and, outcomes of the workshop. 

. Use Active listening Skills 

The DACUM facilitator must be abte^to listen carefully and accurately, 
This skill r e quir e s consid e r a ble en e r g y an 3 aH 11 ty to concentr a te . The f a - * 
cllltator must listen to the actual words, as well as Interpret subtle mean- 
ings and Intentions that are often only Implied. Sometimes the facilitator 
needs to "hear what two or three committee members are saying at almost the 
same time. The facilitator must encourage committee members to listen to each 
other and should help clarify the tasks under discussion. Panel members will 
respect a facilitator who actively listens to them. 

- . . m • . 

• , 

Interpret and Use Body Language * 

Many times facial expressions and other body movements say as much, If 
not more, than the words used by a participant. The facilitator must learn to 
"read" quickly what the other participants are saying when only one of them is 
actually talking. Frowns or looks of puzzlement from several of the committee 
members can quickly tell the facilitator that they either do not understand 
what their colleague Is saying or do not agree with what Is being said. 

A contribution that elicits these subtle, negative reactions requires 
further discussion and clarification before it Is added to the wall. At other 
times, smiles or nods of approval from several members will Indicate that the 
contribution Is a good Item that can be quickly added to the chart. The fa- 
cilitator should' also use body language to effectively communicate his or her 
own approval, lack of understanding, and so forth. 
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Exhibit Patience 



Adams (1975) says that facilitators must be "extremely patient" and that 
this may be the most outstanding characteristic of effective facilitators.. 
Often, DACUM participants need to talk over and think through some competen- 
cies at considerable length. Ttrts can be frustrating to the facilitator who 
wants to -move ahead. The participants must be given the necessary time, how- 
ever, to debate' the issues and arrive at their own conclusions. As Adams 
points out: 

By being patient, the coordinator allows the committee, to realize 
that It has to make the decisions, it has to resolve the debates, 
and 1t has to exhibit responsibility. Frequently, because of un- 
famlllarity with the nature of the work, the- committee will search 
for a solution to an Immediate, problem to which the coordinator 
may suspect that he [sic] already has the answer. He must not 
provide the answer but must let the committee find 1t. If he 
provides a few such answers, the committee is likely to give him 
the responsibility of finding others. (1975, p. 60) 

If the' facilitator is not careful, the committee may start relying on him 
or her for answers to other concerns, and the chart will become the facilita- 
tor's work rather than the committee 1 s. As long as the committee 1s on task, 
,1t must be allowed— and, In fact, encouraged— to resolve Its own occupational 
'issues to ^the maximum -extent possible. 



Use Silence 



/ 



Silence goes. hand-1n-hand with patience. When the facilitator poses a 
reasonable question, he or she should wait for the committee to respond. This 
"means that the facilitator will often n*ed to resist the temptation to help 
the participants out by offering hints or suggestions. 

The facilitator must not allow the committee to become dependent upon 
Mm or her for answers to technical questions about their occupation. The 
facilitator should remind them that the/ are the experts. What may seem like 
lengthy pauses often allows the committee to reconsider Important issues. 
Silence can be golden^and a skilled facilitator will use 1t appropriately, , 

V ' 

Repress Own Biases 

Sometimes there is a very fine line between wanting to assist the com- 
mittee in defining skills and the facilitator's imposition of Ms or her own 
biases. Although the facilitator must probe and attempt to make definitions 
clear and concise, the facilitator must carefully control his or her own 
Input. This may best be done by listening carefully and drawing upon what 
has been said by the participants. 
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If one t>r wore tasks appear to have been overlooked, the facilitator 
should ask If there are not perhaps more tasks Involved, but should ardently 
avoid any specific suggestions unless one of the participants has already 
mentioned It. If the committee senses that the facilitator already knows what 
should be on the* chart and that he or she. Is trying to Impose personal beliefs 
on them, the facilitator will have failed In the role. . A facilitator must 
llwiikremember that although he or she Is the OACUM process- expert, the 
committee members^are the occupational experts. ' 

Set and Maintain a Reasonable Pace 

If the committee falls for a long period to Identify any new duties or 
tasks, one or more members of the committee may feel that the group Is hope- 
lessly bogged down. The facilitator ,mUst set and maintain a steady work pace 
«to avoid losing the committee's Interest and cooperation. 

• At times the facilitator may need to briefly reorient the committee and 
reassure them that the process really works—that they are only In a temporary 
slump. A faclllt&tor ma* temporarily accept some poorly worded statements 
Just to get the "ball rolling 6 again. In addition, the facilitator must avoltf 
allowing the participants to debate endlessly the worth of each statement 
offered. 

Adams (1975) states that an effective facilitator "can stimulate a good 
work pace by example." If the facilitator responds Immediately to statements 
(e.i., body language will usually Indicate when were Is wide acceptance) end 
quickly places the written statement on the wall, members tend to respond more 
rapidly. A facilitator may also stimulate a quicker pace by calling on mem- 
bers by name for tasks that they may seem to be withholding for some reason. > 

If everyone seems fatigued or, restless, the to" 1 *** 01 ' W £ ; en ,. v<l 
advised to suggest that the participants take a break. The facilitator should 
also be ever aware of the room temperature and ready to make or request ell- ^ 
matlc adjustment. Mo one can contribute his or her maximum In a room .that 
1s too stuffy or hot. ! 

Lead the Discussion 

« 

As Kenny Rogers sings In The Gambler . "You got to know when to hold' em; 
know when to fold; know when to walk away; know when to run. As the discus- 
sion leader, the facilitator's major task Is to guide and keep all members 
of the committee Involved In a constructive manner. On occasion, different 
and sharply opposing views and philosophies may surface , The facilitator 
* should allow the members to disagree without being disagreeable.^ Once the 
differences have been' vented, an effective facilitator will try to elicit a^ 
compromise or at least an understanding among the committee members involved. 

Frequently the facilitator will need to clarify one or more of the basic 
principles of OACUM and then redirect the participants back to the task at 
hand. . ' 
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Allowing the committee to wanderer vent their feelings on some issue for a 
short time Is often useful and even allows the facilitator to be positively 
empathetlc. Too much wandering and, too many "hot - debates, however, can cause 
the group to lose its focus and sense of accomplishment; 

In rare cases, the facilitator may have to become very directive and 
Insist that the committee go along with him or her for a time to see what 
happens. In such situations, the facilitator may wish to point out that the 
process has always worked before and that It will work again If the partici- 
pants will give It a chance. Sometimes this type .of action Is required when 
one or two vocal members begin emphasizing their concern for the lack of 
knowledge 01* tool, statements and attempt to stall the process. until their 
concern Is accommodated. 



Malntairt Grciup Participation ° 

The facilitator must promote free and nonthreatenlng discussions by 
every member of the committee. If Individuals are not contributing, the 
facilitator must attempt to draw them out by calling on them by name or 
by asking for their reaction to a statement. Some menibers may feel their 
competence Is not equal to that of other members of the group, and thus 
withdraw. The act of extracting one or two tasks or reactions from such 
persons fairly eanly fn the process will do much to encourage their fuller 
partic ipation thro ughout th e workshop'. . ^ 



' In addition to calling upqn the quieter members, a fecWtato/ may also 
have to politely, but firmly,, control, dominant members by- Interrupting or 
sometimes -Ignoring them. If two persons speak at about the same /time, It may 
be useful to pick up on the message of the quieter member. Or the facilitator 
may say, "George, we've already heard from you, what do the rest of you 
think?" and proceed to call on other members by name. ' 

A facilitator must effectively control the discussion so ihat the needed 
Information can flow smoothly. Sometimes a humorous remark may, be used to 
tell a dominating type toJujck off and give others a chance. Appropriate use 
of humor can be very therapeutic by releasing everyone's tension^ 

Probe with Questions 

A skilled facilitator quickly learns to follow up on member contributions 
by probing for clarification or further details. Probing Improves the quality 
of the chart and encourages the committee members to share their Ideas In 
depth. 

Questions can and should be asked of Individual members to cause them 
to expand upon their comments. "Could you say more about that?" "Is that 
the terminology commonly used by other workers?" "How often Is that task 
performed or how difficult Is It to perform?". The main pofrtt for the facil- 
itator to remember iiere Is to pose questions 1n a sincere and nonthreatenlng 
manner. 



A facilitator may also frequently need to ask questions of the entire 
committee. "What other duties do successful workers perform?" "What other 
skills does the worker need?" "Have we specified all the tasks appropriate to 
this area?" "In what sequence are these tasks usually performed? 11 Because of 
the nature of the DACUM process, an effective oral questioning technique is an 
essential tool for any facilitator. 



Summarize Messcn 

To ensure that a committee member's contribution has been understood, the 
facilitator may of ten need to summarize comments made by several members. The 
facilitator must be careful to use only the terminology and verbs suggested by 
the committee members. The facilitator must also be able to combine or con- 
dense Ideas for the committee's reaction, even though he or she may not under- 
stand the particular tasks or processes Involved. 

. * Paraphrasing allows a facilitator to restate simply what lie or she thinks 
has been said In order to verify that It has been understood correctly. This - 
Is helpful not only for the facilitator but also for other members of the com- 
mittee, who may also be uncertain of the Initial statement. This approach 
also allows the facilitator to check body language further to determine the 
amount of consensus and understanding that exists. If unfamiliar language has 
been used, the ex pressions o f other committee members wil l probably Indicate y • 
thaT^furthef~dT scusslon is needed. - -~T~ • 



Sometimes, In a burst of enthusiastic response, two or more tasks will be 
tossed out for consideration, at the same time. This type of situation can be 
very productive but. requires the facilitator to summarize and synthesize the 
committee members' contributions. At other times, committee members who nave 
listened to a ramblfng discourse may volunteer or be called upon to summarize, 
In performance terms, what has been said. The facilitator should always ask 
the Initial contributor whether the summary Is an accurate one. 

Use Reinforcement Techniques 

Reinforcement techniques are another of the powerful "tools". available 
to any DACUM facilitator. Reinforcement, techniques are of two types— positive 
and negative— and both may be effectively used when developing DACUM charts. 
Examples of positive reinforcement include the following 

. • Praising Individual members for their contributions' 

• Asking an Individual for his or her personal reaction to a statement 
cr to explain) a specific term or concept 

• Acknowledging the participants' expertise frequently 

• Acknowledging the excellent progress made 

• Remembering and using first names 
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• Asking a person how his or her company does something 

• Recalling individual members' contributions 

• Demonstrating a sincere Interest In the occupation ? 

There are also occasions when some of the following negative relnforce- 
.ments techniques should 1>e used: 

• Ignoring critical comments 

• Selectively acknowledging only relevant contributions 4 

• Tactfully Interrupting rambling discussions - 

• Humorously rejecting off-the-wall remarks 

• Challenging the speaker to put his or her contributions Into 
performance terms .,t 

x • Us.1n$ appropriate body language to reflect disapproval 

• Confronting, on some occasions, a committee member whose group 
behavior Is counterproductive (best done on an Individual basis during 
breaks) 



Minimize Criticisms 

\ * 

The fac111t»»or must be on the alert to con trol -and stifle tendencies • 
of some committer iftembers to be overly critical. To~st1mul*te brainstorming, 



It Is Important to keep criticisms to a minimum, especially during the early 
stages of the workshop. Later, In the review and refinement stages, the 
facilitator should encourage constructive criticism In order to Improve the 
quality of the task and duty statements. \ 

The facilitator must also avoid letting the more verbal and aggressive 
members of the committee set themselves up as "expert critics" who have to 
pass judgment on every contribution. Such performance will slow down the pace, 
and Is likely to create a strongly negative attitude on the part of the other, 
participants, If allowed to continue. 

0 

Help Members Use Behavioral Tern* 

* 

At the beginning of the brainstorming activity, a facilitator will 
usually have to help committee members select appropriate action verbs for 
Jthe task statements. Some members will offer "knowing" rather than doing . 
types of statements. The facilitator may want to share with members sample 
statements from other occupational areas that clearly Illustrate the type of 
statements wanted. : 

The facilitator may also want to distribute to members a 11st of lllus- > 
tratlve verbs or refer them to previously developed OACUM charts. The danger 
here Is that members may become overrell ant upon the charts and try adopting 
words, or statements that are really not appropriate for their occupation. 

46 . 
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The facilitator must be certain that any "adopted" statements, are carefully 
evaluated by the entire committee before adding them to the wall. During the 
refinement stage, after hearing discussions of some tasks, the facilitator may 
Want to offer alternative word choices to the committee members. 

* 



Resolve Conflicts 

When disagreements and differences arise regarding tasks or the defini- 
tion of tasks, the facilitator must resolve the conflict through compromise, 
If possible. The facilitator's role becomes that of a mediator who must be 
both v firm and fair. 

" Disagreement wtll occasionally arise over choice of the best action verb 
or most appropriate terminology. If two members argue over their particular 
wbi*d choice; another member of the committee may be able to suggest wording 
hat satisfies both. Sometimes It Is best to place both definitions on 
djacent cards that are marked to indicate that the definition must receive 
further' attention.' 
i° ' 

Strong emotion can enter Into the process as the members begin to claim 
ownership of the chart and want to see It "perfected" from their personal 
viewpoints/ At such a time, the facilitator should remind the participants 
that the- art of compromise 1s essential to DACUM committee work. y 

t * 

Seek Consensus . , • 

The facilitator Ideally should obtain the full and complete agreement 
of all members of the committee on all aspects of the DACUM chart. Rarely, 
however, 1s this possible. There are many situations In which consensus Is 
quickly achieved and others In which It Is obtained Only after considerable 
debate, If at afl. . 

On Important Issues, the facilitator should encourage and allow the par- 
ticipants to ?talk out" Issues on their own. The facilitator's role, at least 
temporarily, is one of staying out of the controversy and merely listening 
attentively to all sides of the Issue. The facilitator may simply need to let 
the conversation ramble for a time, perhaps asking an occasional question, but 
offering no direction. ' 

. Not infrequently, participants resolve the Issue themselves and Indicate 
that they are ready to move ahead under the facilitator's leadership. As 
Adams; (1975) states, "Most committees need this sort of leeway at some point 
during the workshop." 

Obtaining consensus does not mean that everyone has to be In complete 
agreement on all statements or Issues. Some Issues may only be resolved by 
accepting the majority's or even the minority's view. As long as one or more 
members'can Justify the Importance of a new job skill that Is expected of at 
least some workers In the occupation, most participants will go along with Its 
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Inclusion on the chart. If the controversial statement Is a potential task, 
the facilitator may suggest adding It to the chart for later evaluation by 
other expert workers and supervisors during the verification process. 



Make Decisions 

The facilitator Is constantly faced with making decisions about such 
things as (1) whether to accept a task -statement, (2) when to Insist on Its 
further clarification, (3) when to stop soliciting additional duty or task 
statements, (4) what duty to specify tasks for first, (5) when to move to 
the next duty area, and so forth. 

■* . * 

The facilitator also needs to decide when to (1) reorient the committee, 
(2) use humor, (3) use positive reinforcement, and (4) question the commit- 
tee's actions. At certain times, such as In selecting a duty area for which 
to delineate tasks, it Is best to Involve the committee In the decision-making 
process. At other times, such as In deciding to request further clarification 
of a task statement, the facilitator must simply decide and take the appropri- 
ate action because he or she Is, In charge of the process and must direct It: 

Whenever real options exist, a facilitator should give the committee , 
a choice, because It adds to his or her credibility as a democratic group 
process leader. Where there Is only one best course of action or a quick 
process decision must be wide, the facilitator should authoritatively but 
politely announce the decision and move ahead. 



Store and Reintroduce Unused Contributions 

A good memorv Is a great asset to any facilitator. It Is helpful to 
remember who offered each statement so that should a need for clarification 
arise later In the review process, the facilitator knows on whom to call. 
He or she should also try to remember Ideas that may have been brought up 
when working on a previous duty area but were not used because they appeared 
to belong In another duty area. 

Because of the need to focus the committee's attention on one job duty at' 
a time, a facilitator must not start posting cards for additional duty areas. 
Some facilitators make a quick note of the tasfcs or ask the recorder to do so, 
or they will permtt the statement to be recorded on a card (sometimes a parti- 
cipant will Insist) that Is then posted to the left of the column of duty 
statements for later consideration. Often, these temporarily "unused" state- 
ments reflect actual worker tasks and become a part of the finished chart. 



Deal with Disruptive Participants 

Occasionally, facilitators have to deal with one or more disruptive mem- 
bers; Perhaps the best approach 1s to use good common sense. An effective 
facilitator responds to concerns In a clear, sincere manner and a confident 

r 
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tone of voice. I He or she should never attempt to punish or ridicule a par- 
ticipant, especially In front of his or her peers. At the same time, the 
facilitator cannot alTow members to get on "hobby horses', " which serve only 
to delay and disrupt the process. Sometimes peer pressure* can be used 
effectively to keep a disruptive member, In line. 

* 

On occasion, when one or more members feel the DACUM process simply will 
not work, the facilitator should ask' the objector(s) to sit back and observe 
quietly while /the rest of the committee goes ahead. Once the objectors see 
that the process really does work, they usually want In on the action and may 
thereafter become effective contributors. 

*-* 

Another option that may work Is to declare a brief recess or rest break 
so as to confer with the disruptive Individual privately. If a personal con- 
ference does not resolve the Issue', the facilitator may, In unusual, circum- 
stances, ask the person to leave the group. The facilitator must make the 
separation as painless as possible, but It Is Important to take such drastic 
action If the workshop Is otherwise doomed to failure. 

Appendix 6 contains a list and discussion. of twenty-four specif 1c prob- 
lems that facilitators may encounter In working with DACUM committees. 

» * ' • 

Terminate an Unproductive Wakshop . 

Despite a facllltatdr's and/or coordinator's best efforts at advance ' 
planning and committee member orientation and selection, It may become neces- 
sary to terminate a workshop If a committee Is unable to handle the job. This 
skill Is one that most facilitators need at some point In time, particularly, 
when they must rely upon other persons to select the participants. Obviously, 
every effort should be expended to ensure the proper selection and orientation 
of members so that this drastic step does not have to be taken. 

It Is quite possible for Inappropriate persons to be selected (or sent) 
who, once they discover what the workshop Is about, become very antagonistic 
or are simply unqualified to perform the analysis. As Adams (1975) points out 
If this happens, "There 1s no point In prolonging the agony." To do -so only 
causes further alienation and frustration without helping the curriculum de- 
velopment effort. The chart, should ona be actually Produced, would Tack rel- 
evance. In those circumstances, 1t Is best to bring* theycommlttee activity to 
a halt and, with the approval of the Institutional hostr(or DACUM soordlna- ^ 
tor), to disband the committee In as pleasant a manner(as possible, 

Summary 

As Nolan poirsts out: 

All of these skills practiced and developed separately do 
not make a facilitator. What this section has tried to achieve 
Is simply to heighten your awareness that a facilitator needs 



definite skills but must be flexible enough to adapt to sltua- 
, tlons. As you complete DACUM workshops, your own facilitator 
style will emerge. Recognize It and realize Its strengths and 
limitations. What works with one committee may tackf Ire in the 

very jie*t workshop. r * 

Remember to be adaptable and open to growth. Abraham 
Maslow captured this Idea most poignantly when he said. "If 
the only tool you have 1s a hammer, you treat everything 
like a nail (1983, Chapter 1) 

» 

- CONSTRUCTING THE DACUM CHART 

At this point the facilitator starts to apply all of Ms or her DACUM 
facilitation skills In actually constructing the DACUM chart. It.ls assumed 
that the facilitator has already oriented the committee members and has satis* 
factorlly answered their questions about DACUM. This section begins with 
Information on defining the occupation and Its scope and proceeds step-by- 
step through each of the remaining stagey of chart development. 

Review the Occupation (Step 2) 

■ Immediately following the orientation, a discussion/and review of the 
occupation to be analyzed is conducted. The major purpose of this discus- 
sion Is* to clearly establish the parameters of the occupation to be analyzed. 
Everyone needs to know which jobs or occupational specialities are to be In- 
cluded 1n the analysis and which ones are to be excluded. 

• ' / ' ♦ ' ' 

Although different approaches have been successfully used, one good 
approach 1s to ask the hosting Institution jto prepare a written description 
of the occupation for which It hopes to prepare students. The institution 
should already hav,e determined that there its a need for training students 
In the given occupation, so Institutional /personner should also have some 
Idea of the scope of the occupation. / . 

The program administrator and Instructor s) can usually prepare such a 
starting definition based on their knowledge of the field, Where a new voca- 
tional or technical program Is proposed/ the DACUM coordinator may wish to 
refer to the Dictionary of Occupational/ Titles (DOT) or the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook (OOri) for a beginning der/inition. , 
i 

This definition Is usually distributed to' each member of the DACUM com- 
mittee and the Institutional representative Is asked to comment on It briefly. 
(See appendix H for two sample definitions that haye been successfully used.) 
The facilitator may then request committee members to Identify the Job titles 
given by their companies to Individuals who work In the occupation under 
study. Often, different titles are useTfl to describe basically the same Job. 

The facilitator may also ask members/ to Identify other Job titles from , 

/ 

; 
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their organizations that reflect related positions at higher and lower levels 
than the occupation being analyzed. 

A chalkboard or fl/pchart may be used to Illustrate the relationships 
that exist between Job* wlthfn the occupation. » Some facilitators find It 
helpful to categorize /the job titles Into such major categories as profes-' 
slonal, technical, skilled, and semiskilled. 

The facilitator should not be overly concerned about the quality of the 
Initial occupational definition, because It Is likely that the committee will 
revise It as the OACUM process evolves. The key Is to establish an acceptable 
working definition so that all members of the committee know what job titles 
are included 1n the analysis and, hence, What duties and tasks should be 
Included In the occupational analysis. 

• • ' /I 

Identify General Areas of Responsibility (Step 3) • / 

Once the participants and facilitator are satisfied that theyiiave agreed 
upon^a working definition of the occupation, they are ready to/begln Identify- 
ing the broad areas of responsibility (dutjes) of the occupation under which 
all specific tasks will fit. This 1s where the bralnsttormlng process really 
begins, and where the facilitator must provide enthusiastic leadership. The 
committee will, at this point, be unsure of Itself^afid need considerable 
guidance. , 

For example, participants are likely toiiave ((Ifflculty distinguishing 
bejtween task statements and general areaXof responsibility or duty state- 
ments. The facilitator should point out that each general area of responsi- 
bility can usually be broken down Into six or more task statements. The goal 
Initially should be to get some.yff not all, of the committee members' contri- 
butions, on paper and up on thfKwall, even though the facilitator Is aware that 
the wording will change anjfthat some "duty" statements are likely to end up 
^s task statements and jtfte, versa. 

The facilitator^ way set the stage for the committee interaction by re- 
viewing a few basic rules of brainstorming. Jhe committee members should be 
encouraged toHl) share their Ideas* freely with the group; (2) add to the 
contributions of others; and (3) avoid criticizing or evaluating any contri- 
butions Initially, Including their own. The facilitator should tell the com- 
mittee that refinements will be made later In the process and that, at this 
stage, the primary goal Is to solicit as many duty areas as Is fitting for the 
occupation. ' » x 

Experience has shown that eight to twelve duty areas are common for most 
occupations. However, the facilitator should continue tq solicit contribu- 
tions until the participants feel they have exhausted all the possibilities. 

Near the conclusion of this phase of the analysis, the facilitator may 
say, "Can you think of any job tasks that would not appropriately fit under 
one of the duty statements already on the wall?" The existence of such job 
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tasks suggests that another area Is needed. /*Ws helpful to ask the commit- 
tee to Include an action, verb as part ofeaw&Jty statement, as this gets 
the participants thinking Immediately^* teps of performance. Later, during 
editing or refinement, the actlon^efbs can be dropped, If preferred. 

It Is Important for tlje^facllltator to reemphaslze, several times at* this 
stage, that the statements will be refined later. The' purpose here should be 
to elicit from committee members, as, Quickly as possible, statements that 
represent either* duty or task statements. Speed Is not an end In Itself, but 
taking too long to obtain agreement on statements this early In the process Is 
Hkely^to^be counterproductive. v- 

After about an hour of discussion, the facilitator should have listed on 
the left side of the wall, In a vertical column, most of the duty areas for 
the occupation. When all contributions appear to have' been exhausted, he or 
she should review the list of statements by reading each one aloud. Then the 
participants should be asked If they wish to consider combining or modifying 
any of them. The facilitator should state again that any duty area that 
cannot be subdivided Into six or more specific tasks should not remain as a 
separate duty area. Similarly, a, single duty area should not be so broadly 
stated as to Include an excessive number of tasks. 

* ' • 

The facilitator should avoid belaboring the revision process at this 
point, the committee will want— and be able— to make further changes as the 
analysis process continues. 

The sample DACUM charts contained In appendix N suggest* the types of 
general areas of responsibility or duty statements desired. Some sample duty 
statements Include the following: 

• Perform diagnostic tests * 

• Maintain welding equipment . 

• Perform welding processes 

• Service the cooling system ■ 

• Perform preventive maintenance 

• Perform accounting functions 

• Prepare written documents 

• Continue professional development. 

One vert) rather than two or three should be used to describe the duty 
area whenever possible. In the case of "Identify and select materials," the 
verb "Identify- Is really unnecessary, as one cannot "select" materials unless 
he or she can first Identify them. 

c 
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Identify Specific-Tasks Performed (Step 4) 

Once the duty areas have been established to the satisfaction of the 
committee, the facilitator should be reaty to focus attention on one area that 
1s likely to be fairly easy to delineate. Usually, the committee can suggest 
an area In which a number of tasks can be readily Identified. 

This step, like that of Identifying duty areas, Is also primarily a 
brainstorming activity. It Is the major and most critical phase of the DACUM 
process, because specifying the. tasks for each duty area results In the devel- 
opment of the core of the ehart. It Is around these tasks (which are also 
referred to asskllls or competencies to be achieved). that the Instructional 
program will later be structured. 

» During this phase, the facilitator should emphasize the need for state- 
ments that contain an action verb and that clearly reflect observable worker 
performances rather than knowledge or attitudes. Unacceptable statements are 
any that begin as follows: ' 

" " • The worker should *now . . .* 

• The worker must understand'. . . _ 

• The worker has got to appreciate ... 

• If certain knowledge or attitudes are needed by the workers, there must 
be one or more tasks for which the knowledge or attitudes are needed. Instead 
of terse>y rejecting a knowledge or attitude statement, however, the facilita- 
tor may respond by saying the following: 



What does the worker do with that knowledge? 

• Why does the worker need to know that? 

• Why Is that attitude Important? 

• How does the worker use that attitude? 



>.-•■ 



These questions usually encourage the contributor <m another member of 
the committee to respond by saying "If the worker doesn'r know theory X, he or 

she can't . This should suggest an observable task statement. 

If it does not, the facilitator should Jermlt the participants to discuss the 
^3task further, so long as they stay on the topic. He or she should also remind, 
the committee, that each task statement should begin with the unwritten pre- 
face, "The worker must be able to ... " Frequent verbal repetition of the 
task being delineated may be needed to help- maintain the concentration of the 
group. V/ 

As the committee begins to define the first duty area, It Is Important 
that the facilitator record and post task statements as quickly as possible, 
with a minimum of debate and negative comment. It Is easy to lose •commit- 
tee's commitment at this point If the members begin to perceive the DACUM 
procedure as unworkable. 

• ' . P. 
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Some facWItators have found It helpful to duplicate and distribute a 
11st of the types' of action verbs desired (see appendix I for a sample list) 
At this point, reference may also be made to the sample charts distributed 
during orientation, If the group appears to be getting bogged down. The 
facilitator should also remind the participants that everything Is tentative 
at this stage, and that they should, not be overly concerned about the preci- 
sion of each statement. Review and refinement will occur later. 



Although the committee members should not be too concerned about the 
quality of the task (competency) statements elicited, the facilitator must be. 
An effective facilitator must' be an expert at writing good task statements in 
order -to guide the committee. Probably the most difficult ta sk for most ffCW 
facilitators 1s that of clearly distinguishing between statements that reflect 
d uties, tasks, and steps (the* next subdivision). The facilitator must not 
only bl able to maketriat distinction but also be able to help the committee 
understand «the differences. This means the facilitator must also know the , 
criteria that characterize job tasks , and hlqh-aualltv task statements .- , 
Criteria for job tasks and task statements are as follows: 



• Reflect a meaningful unit of work 

• Contain an action verb, and an object that receives the action 

. • May contain one or more relevant qualifiers but omit qualifiers such 
as effectively and efficiently , 

• -Are explicit, precise, and stand alone x 
k Avoid references to knowledge and attitudes needed ■ 

• Avoid references to tools or equipment that merely support task 
performance 

• Represent a typical job assignment for whlch an employer or customer 
would pay 




Job tasks •* 

• H*fe a definite beginning and ending point 

• Can be performed over a short period of time 

• Can be performed Independent of other work 

• Consist of two or more steps 

• Can be. observed and measured 

• Result In a product, service, or decision * 



Task statements 
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While delineating a duty area, participants sometimes want to suggest 
tasks for other areas as well. This tendency should be resisted; trying to 
foduson more than one duty area at a time causes the analysis process to 
break down., Similarly, a group will sometimes want to organize or resequence 
the task statements during the Initial brainstorming session. The facilitator 
should remind them that Intense .review and sequenclng^wUl occur later on, 
after allthe tasks have been Identified, if a specific process Is being 
delineated, however, It may be useful to tentatively arrange the tasks In 
order to assist the flow of, Ideas. \ 

4 t • - V 

During the Initial phase of Identifying tasks, the facilitator should 
again solicit contributions from each member of'the committee. The longer 
a facilitator waits to draw out a quiet member, the more difficult It may 
become. Reluctant members can usually be drawn out by calling on them In 
a nonthreatenlng way or by asking, them to react to how a specific task Is 
performed In their company. 

It Is essential, during thts early stage, that the facilitator also con- 
trol the more vocal members of the committee to prevent them from dominating 
It. Appropriate verbal or body language may be used to ask a participant to 
"cool It," or the facilitator may refuse to accept more contributions from 
that person until after others have contributed. 

/ 

A concern often arises over the specification of tasks related to the 
tools and equipment of the trade; Generally, tools 'or equipment operation 
should be Included as statements only when they reflect actual occupational 
tasks. The committee should be Instructed to think about whether completion 
of an occupational task Involves using a tool or whether the tool is used as 
a me,ans to an end. 

■ f For example, a secretary Is frequently responsible for assembling or col- 
lating printed materials, but rarely Is responsible for operating a collating 
machine. Likewise, an auto mechanic may use several tools when performing the 
occupational task of "adjust a carburetor." The mechanic's use of a screw- 
driver and other wrenches 1n the process does not represent occupational tasks 
by themselves. 

At some point during, the Identification of the specific tasks 1t may be 
desirable/ to stop task Identification temporarily and specify (1) the major 
tools and equipment used In the occupation, and, (2) the worker traits and 
attitudes desired. It Is very Important to keep the tools and traits listed 
separate from. the actual job tasks If a high-quality job analysis Is to be 
obtained. 

*■ . \ 

Both tools and worker traits usually can 6e specified In ten to fifteen 
minutes. Ll-st them separately from the job tasks. The tool and attitude 
lists should not be stated 1n actual verb and object form. Identifying tools 
use< and attitudes desired Serves as reminders to bring to mind tasks that 
might otherwise be overlooked. 

Worker traits and attitudes often Identified Include: patience, 
perseverance, Innovative, reliable, tactful, flexible, loyal, enthusiastic, 
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optimistic, cooperative, and, self-confident. Tools and equipment used will" 
vary widely depending upon the type of job being analyzed. Care should be 
taken to avoid listing brand name/tools and equipment. 

When the participants appear to have exhausted all of the tasks for one 
duty, the facilitator should ask if they are ready to move to another. It is 
important for the facilitator to be careful not to cut them off too soon, and 
the facilitator should not call for a break 1n the middle of discussing a duty 
area. The facilitator must try to guide the committee In selecting another 
duty area In which the tasks are likely to be similar to the first band. The 
committee may bog , down when It switches from procedural tasks to analytical or 
problem- solving tasks. The facilitator may need to help the committee find 
appropriate types of performance statements for the new area. 

This process Is continued until the group has delineated all duty areas. 
Because this stage of the WCtM workshop always takes the most time, It can 
tax everyone's endurance, patience, and adherence, to the process. The facili- 
tator must be enthusiastic and maintain control of the group, but should also 
attempt to interject humor and laughter Into the process. As long as the 
facilitator remains highly motlvated^and dedicated to the task, the committee 
Is likely to remain so, as well. 

Many facilitators" have found the following tips for developing good tasks 
' statements helpful : 

• Keep statements precise and short. 

• Each statement should stand alone. 

• Use terminology, common to the occupation. 

« 

• Avoid use of double verbs, such as "remove and repair." 
Inclusive of the two. ^ 

• Avoid statements about the knowledge needed. 

• Avoid use of unnecessary and flowery modifiers such as correctly, 
accurately/ etc. • t > 

• Avoid the use of equipment or tools statements that merely support 
task performance. The use of tools In and of themselves Is not a task 
activity, but a means to achieving the work task. 

• Avoid statements about worker traits' and attitudes. 

• Include only one task In a single statement. 

Review and Refine Task and Duly Statements (Step 5) " 

Once all the tasks for each duty area have been specified, the facilita- 
tor should conduct an Intensive review of each task statement fcn the chart. 
The goal at this point is to Improve the overall quality of tJj$ chart. The 
skill of the committee members to Identify worker tasks accurately and pre- 
cisely should have continued to Improve as they advance from duty area to duty 
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area. The facilitator may now capitalize on thl s expertl se by reviewing each 
statement and refining those that need improvement. No sequencing should be 
done at this time, however. The committee should be permitted to add any new 
tasks found ml Sslng or to delete or reword tasks that overlap one another. 

The facilitator should normally begin by reviewing the tasks, area by 
area, In the same order as they were Initially identified. A pointer works 
well to focus the attention of all members on the same task statement. The 
, facilitator should repeat the statement as It Is worded and-ask the partici- 
pants to do the following: ^ - 

• Critique the action verb . Is .It, the most accurate descriptor of what 
the worker actual ly does? x 

• Review the object . • Does 1t represent the thing or person acted upon 
by the worker? 'V . 

. Ch eck the modifiers or qualifiers. If any . Are the correct ones used? ■ 
Are others needed? have unnecessary modifiers, such as "effectively 
and. "efficiently," been omitted? 

Review of the chart at this stage should result In considerable clarifi- 
cation and numerous word.'changes. Mew cards should be written for statements 
that are changed In order to keep the appearance of the chart as neat « £*: 
slble. When reviewing a group of tasks, the members steu^be^able to quickly 
recall what was meant earlier when the task was added to the watt. If there 
are questions or doubtful facial expressions In evidence when a statement Is 
read, the committee must be encouraged to review and clarify It. 

The facilitator must constantly challenge the committee to think of the 
most accurate and descriptive terms. For example, there are major differences 
between "select" and "prepare" Instructional, materials ana between critique 
and "revise" written documents. It Is Important to Insist on pwctjlon. The 
facilitator may wlsfr to remind the participants that their names will be asso- 
ciated with the published chart (If that Is the plan) In order to encourage 
them to make the definitions as precise as possible. 

A few other points should be stressed. ,/Utask statement should contain 
as few words as possible (usually a maximum of eight) and still be completely 
descriptive. Often, two or three words are sufficient. Long statements tend 
to lack focus and do not lend themselves to chart presentation. 

Although task statements may be moved from one duty area to another 
• during refinement to obtain the best possible fit, the facilitator should . 
not permit the same task to appear twice. Instead, the ; partfc pants should 
arbitrarily decide on the best fit, when necessary, that describes when a 
competent worker should perform a necessary tasK 

Each duty area should consist of at least six specific task statements. 
If the group can specify only two or three tasks, the duty area should proba- 
cy be Combined with another related area. On the other hand, If a particular 
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duty area results 1n the Identification of a large number of task 
fifteen to thirty), there may be justification for dividing that 
into two duty areas. / 



(e.g., 
arge area 



Ohce the tasks In each duty area have been refined, the facilitator 
should ask the committee If the duty statement* Is still an accurate descrip- 
tion of that general area of responsibility, Sometimes the scope of the duty - 
statements should be narrowed or broadened to reflect the specific tasks more 
accurately, To the extent possible, each duty statement should be Inclusive of 
all the tasks within the area and exclusive of all the tasks specified for the 
other duty areas. 

The facilitator's responsibility is to stimulate the participants to make 
any refinements that may be needed. He or she should question and challenge 
their statements and even propose alternative wording, but must always allow 
the committee to make all the technical content decisions. 

Sequence the Duty and Task Statements (Step 6) 

Although sequencing the task and duty statements does not take, a lot of 
time, the results of sequencing add significantly to the quality and appear- 
ance of the final chart. Adams (1975) states: 

It 1s Important that eventua users be able to see .the finished 
work In some type of organized structure. Work that Is not 
systematically organized In'some fashion tends to lack credi- 
bility and seems incomplete to £he viewer who Is searching for 
structure. The Intent Is to enable viewers to see skills In 
different bands In relation to each other, to see Individual 
skills as part of a whole, and to see chronological structure. 

Before sequencing t to; task statements within each duty area, the facil- 
itator "snc«:"!d provide the committee with a rationale for sequencing them. 
Because a RCU4 analysis Is usually conducted to provide a sound basis for 
later curriculum and instructional development, the best rationale for 
sequencing Is to place the tasks that workers would normally learn and use ..' 
first on the job on the left side of the chart. 

•»*. * 

The facilitator may ask committee members to role-play the hiring of a , 
new employee who can not perform any of the tasks on the chart. The partici- 
pants should then decide, area by area, which tasks they would expect the 
employee to learn and. practice first. 

A few other factors should also be considered when sequencing the tasks. 
Some tasks, because they represent parts of an overall process, are performed 
In a natural, chronological flow and are ver$ easy to sequence.. Other tasks 
may Involve activities that are very difficult to sequence because the order 
In which they are learned or performed 1s arbitrary. The participants should 
be advised to sequence such tasks arbitrarily. Sometimes they will discover 
two or more subsets of tasks In one category that logically follow one 
another. 

* 
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\ Usually, the facilitator should select the first duty area to be 
sequenced. Based on his or her knowledge of what needs to be done, the fad 1- 
Itatorfcan select an area In which. some of the tasks are already sequenced 
according^© the criteria or In which It appears that such sequencing may be 
readily accomplished. A final note regarding selection: the facilitator 
should not permit the participants to sequence more than one band at a time 
or to attempt the sequencing of one band In relationship to another. 

As the actual work of sequencing tasks begins, the facilitator should' 
try to clear a blank space the depth of two bands of skills as a workspace.. 
He or she should also place the duty area statement In the space-and move 
the task statement cards Into the space to the right of It as quickly as the 
participants reach a consensus regarding their preferred order. 

An option here Is to start with a duty area that, has a clear spacJbelow 
1t and then simply move the duty statement downward and begin placing the task 
statements to the right of It. If 6 1/2" x 11" sheets of paper are used for 
duty area statements, two rows of 5 M x 8" cards containing task statements can 
fit beside It In those cases where twenty or more tasks have been Identified 
for a single duty. 

czrfS o mi o o 
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t \ ' 
During the task sequencing phase, the committee may discover a missing - 
task statement, one that overlaps another, or some other need for revision' 
to Improve quality. The facilitator must not permit major changes at this 
point, but some revision should be allowed. Once a banc tasg has b*en 
sequenced, review It from beginning to end (left to rtghtMcT ensure final % 
agre'ement before going' on to the next duty area. 

Once the goup has sequenced all of the task statements* the facilitator 
should ask the committee to study all the duty areas. The objective now is 
to organize the entire analysis as It will appear on the printed chart. , Two 

factors should be considered at this point. 

... f , 

First, what duty area best represents and projects a positive Image of 
the occupation? When analyzing the legal assistant occupation, for example, 
one group of participants felt that their work In. "assl sting clients repre- 
sented the most Important aspect of their jobs. At the same time, the need 
to "coordinate office functions," even though a large number of tasks were 
Involved, was considered least representative, of their profession. Therefore, 
the committee requested that the "assisting clients; ar ea appear at the topaf 
the chart and that the "coordinate office functions" be placed at the bottom. 

Second, the facilitator should suggest the vertical shifting of one or 
more duties adjacent to an area that has similar tasks or that logically 
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follows the previous band, ^t 'should be noted, however, as with the task . 
statements, that the top-to^bottom sequencing of the duty areas usually 1s 
partly an arbitrary one. Normally, any physical change 1o the sequence of 
duty areas is, not made at this time; rather, 1t 1s noted by the marking ' 
preferred order on the duty statement sheets. « 

The facilitator should now be ready to obtain final agreement on whether 
the chart 1s'a reasonably accurate and comprehensive description of their 
occupation. Normally, the participants will quickly agree that the chart 1s 
complete and will want to know how soon ttey can obtain a copy to show their 
supervl sor(s) and colleagues. - 

It Is at this point that some facilitators permit an Instructor who has 
observed the entire analysis process to briefly address the committee before 
seeking final closure on the chart. The purpose 1s to give the Instructor a 
? ,aSt-m1nute opportunity to question either the omission of a task believed 
Important or the Inclusion of a task not well understood. This may be a 
very positive approach (and It motivates the Instructor to attend and gain a 
personal technical skill updating from the sessions). Usually only one or two 
Items are questioned and the instructor 1s very complimentary of the work the 
committee has done. • * 



Identify the Entry : Level Tasks (Step 7) 

Some institutions want the facilitator to ask the committee's help 
in identifying tasks that represent essential entry-level (I.e., beginning 
worker) taskrs versus those that represent more advanced task that are usually 
learned on the jpb. When revising or establishing a vocational or technical 
educatton program, there 1s seldom enough time available to address all the 
occupational tasks that one may need. Some of the less Important or less 
frequently used tasks may, therefore, legitimately be deferred , and addressed 
later through on-the-job training or through advanced courses. 

To Identify what may be called the essential entry-level tasks, the com- 
mittee should review the task statements listed 1n each duty area. Using a 
colored marker, the facilitator should place an "A" or some other marking on 
those cards which (the majority of the members feel represent advanced-level 
tasks. Normally, 1f the sequencing 1n the previous step 1s well done, this 
will take vary Uttle time, because the advanced-level tasks should be Ideated 
at the Mgfit end of each band. 
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Another option, 1f desired (or 1f time does not permit completion of this 
step during the workshop), 1s to question expert workers and supervisors about 
entry-level tasks during the verification process, which commonly follows the 
workshop. 
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Conduct Other Options. As Desired (Step 8) •' 

_ ' * ' 

"^^The choice of other activities at this stage will be Influenced by the 
amount of time available before the promised dismissal time arrives. In ad- 
vintfe of tfc workshop, the facilitator should discuss with the DACIW coordi- 
nator, or other apprbprlate Institutional representative, what options exist 
at thjs. point and what their preferences are, given adequate time. 

If there 1s time and Interest, come of the following activities may be 
completed: t 

•Revise the occupational definition 

• Establish, job or career ladder profiles 

• As* participants to rate skills on frequency, difficulty, and/or 
Importance 

Revise the occupational definition . If the host institution plans^to 
make further use of the Initial occupational definition used 1n step 2, then 
the partkioants should be asked to review 1t again and to suggest appropriate 
changes that better reflect the essence of the detailed definition on the 
wall. A committee will frequently take the duty statements and combine then. 
Into descriptive phases that provide a good general definition of the 
occupation. 

The facilitator may also want to ask the participants 1f they have a 
recommendation regarding the best title for the chart. Would a group of legal 
paraprofessicnals, for example, prefer "legal assistant" or "paralegal?" In 
some cases the title ma*' be obvious .and the committee should not be asked to 
suggest a title just to be different or unique. - The title should reflect the 
narrowness or the breath of the occupational analysis. For example, an analy- 
sis that Includes two or three related 3bbs should be given a more encompass- 
ing title than one that Includes an analysis of a single job. 

On occasion, OUCUM analyses have been conducted to Identify a portion 
of a person's job (e.g., the role of the vocational teacher wheri Implementing 
competency-based education). In these Instances, some type of qualifying 
statement should be developed and added to the chart so that readers will 
understand the nature of the analysis and not be misled. 

Establish jcb profiles . When an analysis by design Includes two or more 
related job titles, the committee may be asked to specify which tasks are 
common to all of' the job titles and which are unique to one or more of them, 
for example, an analysis of the clerical occupations will frequently Include 
both typists and secretaries. Specifying* the tasks common to both and, 1n 
this case, those expected only of secretaries 1s useful for program develop- 
ment, as well as 1n student counseling. ; A simple coding system, such as C = 
common core, T * typist, and S * secretary, can be quickly applied to the task 
statements witn ithe help of the DACuW committee. Some institutions later 
color-code the task statements to reflect the various career ladders repre- 
sented on a single profile chart. 
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Rate the tasks . If time permits and the host Institution does not 
plan to conduct any type of task verification procedure, the facilitator may 
ask the committee to rate each task on one or more of the following factors: 
(1) Importance of the task to workers 1n the occupation, (2) frequent/' with 
which workers normally perform the tasks, and (3) degree of difficulty most 
workers experience 1n learning or performing the task. - For each, type of .rat- 
ing desired, an apropMate scale should be devised. (For specific examples 
of rating scales that have been used, see the section on the verification of 
competencies.) " 

The participants may be asked Individually to rate* each task on each of 
the desired factors. Some type of easy-to-use Instrument should be provided 
for this rating (see appendix K for a sample task rating form). The ratings 
of Individual members are then averaged to develop a consensus rating for each 
task on each factor rated. A word of caution: the number of factors rated 
must to be kept to a minimum (I.e., no more than three) or rater fatigue may 
destroy the validity of the results. 

If this type of rating 1s to be accomplished during the workshop, a thlfd 
day of activity should be planned right from the start. For this reason, and 
because of the additional difficulty of obtaining expert workers for three 
days, it is strongly recommended that, whenever possible, ratings of the tasks 
be obtained through a mailed verification Instrument process. 

Workshop evaluation . Many host Institutions and most facilitators ask" 
participants to evaluate the workshop activities and to offer comments regard- 
ing their reactions to the OACUM process. This type of process evaluation can 
help both the facilitator and the host Institution plan even more effectively 
*or future workshops. Comments that evaluate the OACIJM process as a procedure 
for Identifying tasks important for vocational Instruction are usually very 
positive and provide useful data to share with concerned administrators and/or 
sponsors. A sample Instrument that has been used for t)i1s evaluation purpose 
is presented in appendix J. 



Workshop Summary 

Once the committee's work 1s finished, the facilitator should sincerely 
thank the members for their cooperation and persistence- He or she should 
reemphaslze the Importance of the participants' contribution to the Institu- 
tion's training efforts. Letters of thanks and a copy of the published chart 
should be sent to each member of the committee soon after trie workshop. 
Letter/^of thanks should also be sent to company xontact persons and/or chief 
executive officers. . 

Some Institutions, wanting to express their gratitude to committee y 
members for their time and energies, award certificates of appreciation to e> 
each member. An appropriate administrator or other representative* of the 
Institution should award these certificates, 1f desired. 
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Depending on the situation, this same Institutional representative may 
Indicate the school's desire for continued cooperation 1n one or more ways. 
Some committee members may volunteer to serve on an advisory committee, for 
example, or to work with the Instructors and curriculum development special- 
ists as technical content experts.. Frequently, strong bonds of cooperation 
develop among the committee ^members, their firms, and the host Institution. 
Such linkages may greatly enhance the Institution's ability to provide rele- 
• vant services to Its students as well as to the business and Industrial 
community. 



Workshop Follow-Up 

As soon as the participants have departed, the facilitator should super- 
vise the numbering and lettering of the WCLM chart to ensure the preservation 
of Its final structure. A simple but very workable procedure- Is t© label each 
outy area from top to bottom with capital letters: A, B, C, and so forth. 
Then label each Individual task In each duty area sequentially from left to 
right: A-l, A-2, A-3; B-l, B-2, B-3, and sp on. Finally, the facilitator 
shpAild remove each duty area and its associated tasks and stack them 1n proper 
sequence for later typing. Th^ original work shquld be filed 1n a 'secure 
place at least until such time that a t#6ed copy of the DACUM profile chart 
has been prepared and the copy has beenTcarefUlly proofread. 



If Identified ^during the workshop, the 11st if tools and equipment 
needed, as well as 4 the 11st of desirable worker traits and attitudes, should 
be recorded for future reference and use during the verification and curricu- 
lum development stages that usually follow aiDAClM analysis. 
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AFTER THE WORKSHOP 

* ' . // - ■ 

VEfitlfVlNG THE TASKS (COMPETENCIES) S 

After the DACUM workshops, the Institution has an occupational analysis 
listing all of the tasks workers perform In that occupation* It Las obtained 
from an unimpeachable source— expert workers and supervisors. s \i would appear 
that the Institution Is now reatty to have the DACUM ♦chart 1an> nafed In plastic 
and declared an official document of that vocational program. ThaVmay not be 
true, however. The tentative task list most likely should be subjected to 
further verification by other experts. . *'*<■,'' • 



Determine the Need for Verification 

"Verifying" the tasks Is a process that conftrms that the tasks listed 
are, In fact, the tasks that students will need to be able to do when they 
enter the occupation locally. The tasks should be submitted to people cur- 
rently active In the occupation for their critical examination; and they 
should be asked to consider each Item and determine whether that Item Is, or. 
Is not, actually a part of the occupation. They may also suggest additional 
tasks that appear, In their opinion, to have been omitted. 

- There are a number, of reasons why It may be useful to verify a DACUM 
task list. For Instance, the tasksltudents are required to achieve may be 
affected by local codes or regulations. There may be special practices, 
tools, or equipment used by the Industrial firms or businesses In which the 
students become employed. Union agreements In the area may determine which 
craft does what tasks. These Hinds of considerations can be clarified If 
the task list Is scrutinized by people 1n the occupation who know local con- 
ditions, job requirements, and the latest occupational trends. 

There are two schools. of thought as to whether occupational analyses 
done by the DACUM approach need to be verified by another group. One school 
of thought (Holland College Is an example) holds that further verification 
serves no useful purpose because the original DACUM committee Itself was 
selected from specially qualified local or regional practitioner^. Subject- 
ing the chart to review and possible change by others woulo^only make the 
work of the committee seem less Important, Increase costs, and add little. . 

The other school of thought contends that there are Inherent risks In 
adopting the DACUM results without further Input. A DACUM committee Is smalV 
and may not be representative of the occupation. In. addition, the public 
relations value of having a. larger number of qualified workers and supervisors 
review the analysis Is los* Greater confidence that the tasks Identified 
are, In fact, the really Important ones may be gained by having other experts 
review It for completeness and accuracy. This Is especially Important If the 
results are to be used for state or national Nqirrlc ilum development or 1ns true 
tlonal purposes. x » 
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In addition, other types of data, such as frequency of performance', Im- 
portance of the task,- and the-dlfflcul ty of learning, may be obtained readily 
through the verification process. Each Institution has to Consider the costs 
and benefits of verification and decide which approach will better serve Its 
needs and desires. 



Develop a Verification Strategy 

If the institution decides to conduct some type of verification, a strat- 
egy for carrying „<£i the process needs to be devised. The degree of sophis- 
tication and tyite of verification process used can vary widely. Concerned 
faculty may wish to conduct a fairly comprehensive verification study for a 
new program, one for which there Is little current Information available. 

For programs that are to be updated and for which considerable literature 
exists (I.e., other occupational analyses), It may be most appropriate to have 
the program's occupational advisory committees revje* the DACUM competencies 1 . 
To structure the process, the following questions must be addressed: 

• Who will conduct the verification? 

• What questions will be asked? 

• What Instruments will be used? 

• How will verifiers be Identified and selected? 

• How will the data be collected and analyzed? 

• How will statements be modified? 

The DACUM coordinator Is usually the person who conducts the verifica- 
tion survey. This person should possess or acquire skill In developing ques- 
tionnaires and In processing the resulting data. The coordinator Is usually 
already experienced In making contacts with Industry personnel and Is there- 
fore usually In a good position to Identify persons qualified to serve as 
verifiers. -* v 

' 9 * 

Other persons, however, who possess the -necessary dat collection and 
analysis skills may also conduct the verification. In all likelihood, three 
other parties will also need to be Involved: (1) an administrator who can 
give the necessary approvals, (2) the curriculum specialists and Instructors, 
and (3) advisory committee members. As with the Identification of DACUM 
committee members, the latter two groups often are able to assist with the 
Identification and selection of verifiers. 



Develop Verification Instruments 

When preparing a survey or task Inventory Instrument the person In 
charge needs to consider carefully what type of Information Is needed. 
The number of quest1ons,asked must be kept to a minimum order to ensure 
a better rate of response. Only that Information that Is relevant to the 
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Institution as It proceeds to organize and develop a responsive curriculum 
based on the DACUM analysis should be gathered. Questions that may be asked 
Include the following: 

• Importance of the task . How Important Is the performance of this 
task in your job as a ? 

• Frequency of performance . How frequently do you perform this ta5k? 

• Ent ry level . Is this tasJc expected, of a beginning worker? 

• Difficulty rating . How difficult 1s this task to learn? 

• Critical 1ty> How critical 4s the performance of this task? 

You may also want to ask ^our respondents to react to the list of tools 

and equipment and the list of worker attitudes and traits gathered In the 

DACUM workshop. Questions about the tools and equipment commonly asked 
follow; , . 

• • * 

» Is the Item used? 

• How frequently Is an Item used? 

» 

Questions raised about the worker traits and attitudes usually ask the 
verifier to rate how Important the trait or attitude Is to the worker In their 
occupation. You may also want to provide space so that the verifiers may add 
additional Items that they believe to be Important. 

It Is Important to be reasonable. The person In charge of the verifi- 
cation process should not a$k a ^ot of questions just to gather Information. 
He or she should know exactly why the Information Is needed and what will be 
done with It. Two questions are probably b*st, and certainly no more than 
three questions should be asked about each task statement. It Is necessary 
to develop a quality verification Instrument and, If possible, pilot- test .It 
with two or three sample respondents to make certain the directions are clear. 
The format of the Instrument should be attractive and the reproduction quality 
high (I.e., print the Instrument, If possible).* 



Identify and Select Verifiers 

Verifiers should consist of a group of expert workers In the occupation 
and/or the Immediate supervisors of workers who have direct responsibility for 
getting work done* Again, no high-level administrators, personnel managers, 
or theoreticians should be used. The criteria for selection of the verifiers 
are essentially the same as for those Identifying the DACUM participants. The 



♦For Ideas on sample formats, rating scales, and cover letters, refer to 
appendix K. Note that none of the questionnaires ask more than three ques- 
tions about each Item. Note also that directions call for the verifiers to 
write In any additional task statements that they feel have been omitted. 
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verifiers should be persons who can accurately be labelled as^experts. Unlike 
the participants, however, the verifiers do not have to verbalize the skins.. 

Some coordinators make a serious mistake 1n the selection of the veri- 
fier* by (1) mailing the questionnaire to all the known practloners in the 
reqlo . or (2) using a table of random numbers to select a random sample of 
manageable size* (twenty-five to fifty persons) for the -purpose.; The serious 
weakness of these two options 1s that some of the opinions received will be 
those of Individuals who are only minimally qualified. Data from the experts 
are averaged 1n with data from those who are less qualified, resulting In ; 
Inferior (or at least questionable) data for program development. 

The verification process should be a local one, but the term M, local tt may 
need some definition., If an institution 1s training textile equ pmjnt mainte- 
nance workers and 1t places all its students \<n ,the three mills 1n town, then 
the related task 11st should be verified by workers from the Immediate area- 
the town Itself. If an agricultural training program prepares workers for 
tropical foliage-nurseries, anjndustry confined to two counties in the cen- 
tral part of the state, those countfes become the area for local verifica- 
tion. If a school has the only laser/optics program In the state, with its 
graduates employedf over a wide geographic region, that school should verify , 
a related task list by mailing 1t to expert workers 1n several nearby states. 

Selecting a verification group need not be a major effort. A Program's 
occupational advisory committee may be satisfactory for the Job " it Is com- 
bed of the right kind of pebple. Such experts should be Involved n every 
step of planning for competency-based educat on, and DACUM chart verification 
1s a crucial task In which they ought to be Involved. It they <*o not par- 
ticipate directly 1n the verification, they shou d at least be asked to help 
Identify firms, employees, and f1rst-11ne supervisors who are qualified.*) be 
verifiers. 

Collect and Analyze Data 

An approach sometimes used to collect the data needed 1s to convene a • 
special verification committee, solely for the purposeof reviewing the task 
Itotements. The members <ten to fifteen 1s a workable^) may be selected 
on the basis of recommendations fromsfcnowledgeable people 1n the occupation. 
The committee can be convened and put to work at a two- or three- hour meeting 
reviewing the tentative task 11st and obtaining any desired task ratings. 

It 1s helpful to send members of the verification group a copy of the 
task 11st a few days ahead of time, so they can prepare for the discussion. 
It 1s inefficient to s>ply open the meeting with the general comment, Doej 
anyone have any suggestions for additions or deletions?" This tends to lea< 
to haphazard discussion, with little assurance that the work will be done 
thoroughly and thoughtfully. 



Rather, the facilitator should structure the Job by reviewing the list, 
one area of'canpetence at a time. Each tlik statement should be ^In- 
dividually, and the facilitator should move the committee's attention along if 
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there are no questions or problems. If the original task list Is thoroughly 
de^eloSed: theVe shoulu be relatively little that requires significant change, 
Sit Wec^ndatlons made by the verifiers should be addressed, and appro- 
prl«e revisions made. 

' Probably the most efficient and most frequently used data collection pro- 
cedure is the mailed questionnaire. A well-developed questionnaire may be . 
sent alonq within appropriate coverjetter to twenty-five workers and a like 
■Zti Ww?™* * very low cost If 

wide reqlon. the cost Of a mailed survey Is much less than the cost of paying 
the trlvel and per diem expenses of persons attending a group meeting. Also, 
SsOTfcomplettng a questionnaire can do so at a time most convenient to 
them, without missing any work. 

The questionnaires may be mailed to the group of workers, «dW 
resoondents should then be reminded with a follow-up letter or telephone 
cIlT The cost if this approach Includes the printing of the Instrument, 
the postage', telephone charges, and secretarial services. 

If verification Is done through Interview/observation techniques, the 
facll ta*r must Separe interviewers, write Introductions to employers, and 
free Lfft lS staff time to conduct the Interviews. This approach Is 
probably too costly for most Institutions to seriously consider. 

Rpnardiess of the means used to collect the data, the data must be tabu- 
i.tpd^SS anllJzed The Jsual procedure for verification of data, since rela- 
l £ y sma ffi. If res^nsSs are typically Involved is tc y^tf* 
late the frequency of each type response and then convert the frequencies to 
a mean scire? Tor m exampleof this type of summary, see the Industrial 
Mechanics Survey Summary In appendix K. 

t ' 

Use Data to Modify the Analysis 

Once the data have been summarized, they should be careful lylnterpreted 

this nJtSrl require that the program developers or, Instructors make good 
professional Judgments. 

Th« n-™rAm rfevoi oner mav want to phone one or two of the DACUM committee 
m*££Z \t^b5l«ed desirable The program advisory com- 
mittee may al so jbe consulted regarding proposed changes. 

DataSbtaliied from the ratings may be used f> help the Inih-ucttir and 
developers dete?«1ne «hat task's represent entry-level tasks that must be 
i.,.nh»™ These Include tasks rated as very .Important, needed by entry-level 
Sort"; .15 frequently pjrfbr£d! Tasks ranked as not needed by most entry- 
felel Workers should be excluded from most training programs. 
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A number of tasks ^111 probably fall In the "should be taught category. 
These Include tasks ranked as being of average Importance and occasionally 
performed. Arbitrary cut off points can be established and used to guide the 
selection of tasks to be addressed In developing the curriculum materials and 
designing the training effort. ? . . 

Regardless of the data collected, some hard professional judgments must 
be made, probably with the-help of the advisory committee. The process of 
developing a valid list of tasks Is demanding, no matter how It Is done. 
That Is probably why It often falls to get the time and attention it requires. 
However, nothing Is more crucial to the worth and the success of a competency- 
based vocational program. Once the tasks for an occupational program are 
verified, an Institution has a solid research base on which to build an 
effective vocational training program. 1 



PRODUCING THE DACUM CHART 

' Once the task are verified, a DACUM chart may be laminated In plastic, at 
least for a while. At this stage, however, a few Important details stm need 
attention If the DACUM chart Is to be used most effectively. 




Code Task Statements 



ror easy reference to a particular task statement, most Institutions 
cote each duty and task statement, using either a numbering and/or letting 
system. These codes are then used to label file boxes containing Instruc- 
tional materials for a particular task, as well as to label learning guides, 
modules, media, performance checklists, and so forth. 

Any coding system should be' simple to use and understand and should allow 
the labeling of each duty area and each Individual task. The M at1ona1 Center 
for Research In Vocational Education and many American community colleges have 
employed a code combining capital .letters and Arabic numbers. Capital letters 
are assigned In alphabetical order to each duty area (e.g., A, B, C, D) and 
letters and numbers are assigned to each Individual task In each 
(e.g.! , A-l. A-2, A-3, B-X, B-2, B-3). Appendix N offers examples of tftls type 
of labeling. 

A number of Canadian educational agencies employ a two-digit code for 
the dutv areas (e.g., 01, 02, 03, 04) and use the same double-digit system for 
each ofVhTlSdlilduil tasks '(e.g.. 01-01. 01-02, 01-03, 02-01, 02-02, 02-03). 

Determine the Chart Format 

There Is a lot of truth to the adages that "first Impressions are Impor- 
tant" and that "a picture Is worth a thousand words." Such Is certainly the 
case with a DACUM occupational profile chart. An Institution should review 
the many types of formats available and then take the time to devise an excel- 
lent format for Its use. bee appendix N for several examples. 
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• The physical layout and appearance J*** 4 ^.ll'nclVe 

DACUM profile chart lends Itself to many » t , t ., $ h1gnly rec om- 
well as the progr am ' l.f J"5 e « ?1 * die lie ihat Information should be on Its 
■ended that an ^J"* 10 " ""YomoMc "JJtlst to develop one or more de- 
OACUM profiles, and then employ * 2^ c a ;"idopted. of xburse. the same , 

S&W^ ffJHRSUrl- occupational P"T~ 
: Perhaps the biggest question In ^ 
\%^%V^X he^resslntUl: 

- • Institution's name 

• Occupational title 

• Oate of development 

The following types of Information may be considered highly desirable: 

• Names of DACUM committee members 

. Names of cooperating businesses and Industries 
. Name(s) of DACUM coordinate r/fac 11 1ta tor 

• Institutional logo 

* . student and Instructor Identification spaces 

Some institutions also prepare a special . cover Jftfl */*Sg Sir , 

fSBJS Achievement" and <ncase them 

1n plastic. 

♦ 

Supervise PrcxJuctiort of the Chart , 

Once the OKUH chart format Is ^^^ZTZrX^X. 
vise Its production to ensure that ,?j!&^ chart will vary considerably. 

S^^^^-*^-? ? 5nThe case of "° rd pro " 

e^u!pSentr.n entirely new copy produced. 

,f phot, reduction 1, used. *> ^e 
save space. Most 1nst tut 05s u se either 11, * U cow 

The ftlX&i#&Z& W. £X prln? an supply. 
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Disseminate the Profile Chart 

One of a DACUM coordinator's more enjoyable activities Is the distri- 
bution of the printed DACUM profile charts. The final printed and verified 
profile should be distributed to at least the following groups, either In 
person or with an accompanying letter or memo: 

• DACUM committee members 

• Industrial contacts who helped Identify and/or arrange for the 
release of DACUM participants 

• Occupational advisory committee members 

• Program Instructors and curriculum development specialists 

• Appropriate Institutional administrators and board members 

• Vocational guidance and placement personnel 

• Enrolled and potential students 

« 

Numerous specific uses for the DACUM chart are briefly described In 
appendix L. 

Also consider sharing the final chart with one or all of the follow 
agencies: 

• DACUM Exchange 

Humber College of Applied Arts and Technology, 
205 Humber College Blvd. 
Rexdale, Ontario M9W-5L7 
Canada 

(416) 675-3111 X>553 

This International DACUM exchange has collected, stored, and distributed 
charts developed all over the world since 1971. The nominal price for 
each chart or task list Is $2.50, which covers the cost of postage and 
duplication. After contributing to the exchange, there Is no cost for 
reasonable requests. 

• VECM Acquisitions 

National Center for Research In Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 

(800) 848-4815 or (614) 486-3655 , 
(or the Regional Curriculum Coordination Center for your area) 

VECM Is a relatively new "vocational education curriculum materials" 
data-base affiliated with the National Center Clearinghouse. It Is a 
comprehensive, centralized, and computerized source of Information on 
both print and nonprlnt curricula and related materials, Including task 
lists. Only Items that have an availability source are entered Into the 
data-base. Searches may be conducted through the state curriculum 
liaisons. 
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• Open Entries a ■ _ AJ 

The Center for Studies In Vocational Education 

Florida State University 
Stone Building 
•Tallahassee, FL 32306 
(904) 644-2440 

Open Entries' objective Is to exchange Information on competency-based/ 
learnlniguldes, modules, task lists, audlovlsuals, and re a ted staff 
development and support material s. Its Intent Is to help Ink, nation- 
wide educators Involved in competency-based vocational educat on so that 
the? can share materials, Ideas, and experiences. A subscription to the 
quarterly newsletter, which contains both "want ads and offers of 
specific materials, Is $5.00 per year. 

Conduct Follow-Up Activities . 

Depending on the Institutional situation, the role of a DACUJJ ^oordlna- . 
tor and/or facilitator Is essentially completed for the target occupation. 
The role may shift to .Involvement, however, with one or more of the follow-up 
activities that should occur following the dissemination of the char v. *t Is 
^ this oolnt that the coordinator and/or -facilitator becomes more of a pro- 
gJam dlve^operTcirM as he or she begins to work with the 

1nTtrudto>(s) and other Instructional development team members to Implement 
the changes needed. 

There Is no single best way to Institutionalize the use of DACUM charts. 
Most TnltltutlCns usl teams to Jevlse their existing curricula or to develop 
an entirely new education or training program based on the DACUM findings. 

* One of the major tasks undertaken by most Institutions Is to conduct a 
tacir aSalSsIs- that? Is. to analyze each verified task In order to Identify ^ 
^ff4Sr^/ac«V« (2) the related knowledge required, 3) the 

rn^SSes involved^ (4) the performance standards expected (5) the^o U *nd 
m »t»ri*i« needed and (6) any safety concerns. This step serves several very 
Cm f W*p. one if itch Vto provide teachers and others with . more 
detailed basis for developing Instructional materials. 

More importantly, however. It helps the currlcul Jevel oge^* J*"" 
Mfu the relative "size" of the tasks (competencies) listed. Mo matter now 
carefully defined and structured the analysis process Is. competenclos Inevit- 
ably varj in si™ (I.e.. In the amount of time and effort ™l« ,r ^ 
or to ?e y .rn that skill): By analyzing each competency, one can " d en 
remedy these Inconsistencies. Two sample task analysis forms that have proven 
useful to both Instructors and curriculum developers are contained, along with 
an Illustration of one. In appendix H. 
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They should also submit copies of their first few analyses to experienced 
facilitators for constructive critiquing. All facilitators should do their 
part to maintain the Integrity and quality of the DACUM process. The blbllo 
graphy Includes a growing list of DACUM references that DACUM facilitators 
should obtain and with which they should become familiar. 

DACUM has Indeed proven Itself an effective, efficient, and viable 
alternative to traditional occupational analysis procedures. When DACUM Is 
properly used, It Is a powerful tool for evaluating an existing program or 
developing a new one. > 
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A. Clinton, Iowa Job Corps 

» 

DACUM (Developing A CurrlculUM) Is a new approach to the development of „ 
currlcuTa comb1ned~wTth a new evaluation process for occupational training 
programs. It Was created Initially In a joint effort by the Experimental 
Projects Branch, Canada Department of Manpower and Immigration, and Gen- 
eral Learning Corporation of New York, which provided technical direction 
to the Women's Job Corps program at Clinton, Iowa. Early efforts at 
Clinton were Intended to produce a curriculum guide that would enhance 
trainee Involvement In the training program and In planning for goal 
attainment. The result was a graphic presentation of the curriculum slm- 
liar to a time bar chart. Following these early efforts, an experimental 

~ DACUM for a typical occupation was developed In Canada as a model for 
further application. It was Introduced to the. NewStart Corporations In 

- 1968 during their planning stages. 



.The Idea was adopted by Nova Scotia NewStart Inc. because of a number of 
circumstances that demanded a new approach to curriculum development. 
Because of the nature of the NewStart assignment, It was necessary to ' — 
respond quickly to the needs of disadvantaged adults. This, In turn, 
created a need for Immediate action In planning any training program and 
defining It In currlcujar form. 1 



B. Holland College, Charlotte town, P.E.I. , Canada 

DACUM was adopted by Holland College In 1969 through efforts pf Presi- 
dent Donald Glendennlng and program development specialist, tarry Coffin. 
DACUM Is used as the basis for developing all offjhelr educational 
. programs. DACUM has also been widely used by many other postsecrndary 
colleges throughout Canada such as Number College of Applied Arts and 
Technology In Toronto where a DACUM chart exchange service has been 
established. 



C. National Center for Research In Vocational Education 

Robert E. Norton and James B. Hamilton learned of the DACUM procedure from 
Larry Coffin In May 1975, during a performance-based teacher education 
(PBTE) resource person's training workshop at Holland College. 

In January 1976, Robert E. Norton employed Larry Coffin to facilitate the 
first DACUM conducted at the National Center. An analysis of the job of 
local vocational education administrator was conducted at that workshop. 



1. Taken from R; E. Adams, DACUM: Approaches to Curriculum Learning and 
Evaluation In Occupational Training , Ottawa, Canada, 19755 P» Z3. 
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In January 1*76, Robert E. Norton employed Larry Coffin to facilitate the 
first DACUM conducted at the National Center. An analysis of the job of 
local vocational education administrator was conducted at that workshop. 

In December 1976, Robert E. Norton conducted a DACUM analysis of the job 
of legal assistant for the Colorado Instructional Materials Service at 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins. Later, Wiley B. Lewis and 
Phyllss J. Abt conducted -many additional DACUM occupational analyses for 
the Colorado State Department of Education. In October 1977, Norton 
facilitated an analysis of the Job of vocational teacher Implementing 
competency-based education at the* National Center. 

In February 1978, the DACUM process was explained and promoted as an 
alternative approach to occupational analysis at two national USOE-EPDA 
funded workshops on (1) the Implementation of competency-based adminis- 
trator education (CBAE) programs and (2) the Implementation of competency- 
based staff development (CBSD) programs. 

In April 1978, Dean Don Altlerl of Caldwel 1, Community College and Tech- 
nical Institute (Hudson, North Carolina) employed Robert/E. Norton to 
conduct an analysis of the job of radiologic technologist. That was 
followed by his conducting an analysis of the job of Instructional 
specialist for the ACCTIon Consortium at Trl-County Technical College 
(Pendleton, South Carolina) In August 1978. 

In 1979, a number of requests for DACUM workshops were received and anal- 
yses conducted at various community Colleges and at the National Center by 
Audnl Miller-Reach, James B. Hamilton, Robert E. Norton, Karen Qulnn, and 
a few other stfii'f members. A few non-National Center persons, most of 
whom went to Holland College for training, also started conducting DACUM 
workshops. 

In March 1982, Robert E. Norton was employed by Trident Technical College 
(Charleston, South Carolina) to both condiict an analysis of the job of 
Industrial mechanic and train three DACUM facilitators for the college. 
An unpunished DACUM coordinator's handbook was assembled for that 
workshop* \_ 

The National Academy, under the leadership of Mark Newton and Audnl 
M111er-«Beach, arranged for a DACUM on DACUM to be conducted at the 
National Center In October 1982. It was that occupational analysis that 
provided the research base for development of this DACUM, H andbook and 
guidelines for the development of a formalized DACUM 
coordinator/ facilitator training program. 

In January 1983, Robert E. Norton trained and assisted persons In 
Venezuela to conduct a DACUM analysis of the job of vocational superin- 
tendent at Maracay. In November J983, he tlso conducted an orientation 
program and demonstration DACUM In Jakarta, Indonesa for the Asia-Pacific 
regional office of the International Labor Organization ILO/APSDEP. 
Twenty-five persons from eleven countries participated In the analysis of 
the job of vocational Instructor/ trainer. 4 

.76 . , v 
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In January 1984, Audnl Miller-Beach, James B. Hamilton, and Robert E. , 
Norton planned and conducted a DACUM training program for preparing other 
National Center staff to assume the responsibility for facilitating DACUM 
workshops. In July 1984, the National Center conducted Itk first official 
DACUM Training Institute for twelve carefully selected canjlldates from the 
United .States, Canada, and Pakistan. 

/ 

The second DACUM Training Institute , was conducted at Caldwell Community 
College and Technical Institute In Hudson, North Carolina In October 19$4 
and as this document Is being finalized, preparations are being made to 
conduct the third DACUM Training Institute In March 19C5 at Brookhaven 
College, a member of the Dallas County Community College District. 

Other Major Users In the United States 

The author 1s unaware of all of the many users of the DACUM process for 
occupational analysis In the United States and apologizes In advance to' 
any major users that are not herein listed. Perhaps the major user out- 
side of the National Center, whose staff have conservatively (conducted 
over 125 DACUM workshops since 1976, Is the Curriculum Materials Service 
at Colorado State University at Fort Col 11ns,- where Wiley Lewis and others 
have conducted over 50 workshops. Other major users and promoters Include 
Tim Nolan for the AACTIon Consortium at Trl-County Technical College, 
Pendleton, South Carolina; Jack Harris of Stark Technical Institute, 
Canton, Ohio; Ken. .tyre of the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive 
Education, Columbia, South Carolina; Betty Howe, Director of Instructional 
Development for Trident Technical College, Charleston, South Carolina; Don 
Altlerl, Dean of Caldwell Community College and Technical Institute, 
Hudson, .North Carolina; Laura Capp, CBE Curriculum Coordinator at Seminole 
Community College, Sanford, Florida; and Marilyn Peterson, Educational 
Development Officer at Durham Technical Institute, Durham, North Carolina^. 

Recently, persons at the East Central Network for Curriculum Coordination 
have also begun to use and advocate the DACUM process. 
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APPENDIX B 

CBE: AN EFFECTIVE AND REALISTIC APPROACH 
TO VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

„ f^y Robert E. Morton . 

Essential Elements and Desirable Characteristics 

'Traditionally, In all of education, we have accepted the option of making 
learning the varlabl e and time the constant. Whenever we say that a course 
involves so many hours of TnsTructlon, we are openl" admitting bur acceptance 
of this historical approach to education. A set number of hours per course 1s 
admittedly an administrative and planning convenience that Is hard to give up. 
However, under these circumstances, our teaching Is often geared to covering 
as much Information as possible In the. time permitted, In hopes that enough 
will be learned to allow our students to be successful. 

Many persons feel It Is.aJout time that those of us Evolved In voca- 
tional and technical education should be opting to Implement programs In 
which learning 1s the constant and time the variable. Vocational educators 
fn many states, Including New York, Kentucky, Florida, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania, are currently working hard to make this option a reality In 
their vocational and technical education programs through the Implementation 
of competency-based education (CBE). , 

Be/ore proceeding, It should be noted that terms and acronyms for these 
programs abound: CB£, PBE, CBSD, CBAE. What Is Important 1s that all such 
programs, regardless of /the specific names attached to them, should~possess 
the essential and desirable characteristics described below In order to be 
considered truly competency- or performance-based ..« See figures 5 and 6 to 
review with some of the many clSmpetency/performance-based terms and acronyms 
being used, their meaning, and the common and unique factors associated with 

each type of program. v %> 

#■ „ 

To understand fully the meaning of CBE, one must be aware of the essen- 
tial elements and desirable characteristics of such programs. 1 There are 
five essential elements; ' 

1. Competencies to be achieved are carefully Identified, verified, 
and made public in advance— This simply means that the important 
entry-level competencies for any occupational program area must be 
4 Identified In some appropriate manner, vorlfled as relevant by ex- 
perts who should know that field, and then made known to students and 
• everyone else Interested In what the prsgram Is designed co teach. 



l. A The essential elements and desirable characteristics presented here are 
adapted from Achieving the Potential o, Performa nce-Bisetf Teacher Education: 
Recommendations, PBTE Monograph series: noTTT TTTiishlngU.n, DC: American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher, Education, 1974). 
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Criteria tu be used in assessing achievement and the .conditions, under 
which achievement will be assessed ape explicitly stated and made 
public In advance— This means we are going to eliminate guessing z 
games about what parts of the course *re Important and tell students 
exactly how their performance w1\l £e evaluated. The Implementation 
of this essential element also moans that we-are "gtving up the 
traditional nbrm-refere:ieed approach to the evaluation of student 
achievement In which tie focus Is on comparing a student's progress 
with that of other students. In its place, we, are adopting the 
criterion-referenced approach In which each Individual student's 
progress Is compared with previously established criteria that are 
made known to all who are concerned. . 

The Inst rue tlonaVprog ram provides for the individual development and 
evaluation of eacn of the competencies specif led— What we are saying 
here is simply that each student shall be given the opportunity to 
develop each of the competencies Important to his/her training pro- 
gram, and that each student will be ^lven the opportunity to demon- 
strate attainment of each competency. This essential element has 
strong Implications regarding the need to Individualize CBE programs 
to the maximum extent possible and for the type of Instructional ma- 
terials needed to make Individualization possible. 

Assessment of competency takes the students' knowledge and attitudes 
into account but requires actual performance of the competency as the 
primary source of evidence— CBE 'goes beyond tr: traditional educa- ^ 
tiona 1 expectation that students should know the "how rtii «nd ^y" of 
things and places a strong .emphasis on the^abl 1 1 ty to do" as well. 
Of course, In order to perform a task correctly, the student will 
need to acquire the necessary prerequisite ^knowledge and attitudes. 
Acquiring the necessary prerequisite knowledge and attitudes In- 
volved, however, does not by Itself ensure the student's actual 
ability to perform Important competencies. * It Is with regard to 
s this essential element of CBE that many programs fall short, rely? \ 
ing Instead only upon paper-and-pencll tests of cognitive understand- 
ing as proof of competency. While such measures can appropriately be 
used to assess prerequisite knowledge, they must be supplemented by \ 
performance-oriented, process-arid-product checklists or other mea- 
surement devices that permit assessment of the student's actual 
ability to perform the expected competencies. 

Students progress through the instructional program at their own rate 
by demonstrating the attainment of specified competencies— said in 
another way, we want to make time the variable and learning the con- 
stant. Again, It Is clear that. some Individualization of Instruction 
Is called for. While student progress Is dependent upon the demon- 
stration of competencies, this element does not mean that reasonable 
time limits cannot be Imposed upon the students. Some persons may 
wa^nt to Interpret this element to mean that only the student Is 
accountable for his/her progress. Not so— a CBE program places 
accountability for learning squarely upon "the shoulders of both the 
learner and the instructor. 
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The additional desirable characteristics of CBE programs arenas follows: 
1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Instruction is ^indiyi dualized to the maximum extent possible, rather 
than group-paced. 

learning experiences are guided 'by frequerft feedback. 
Emphasis Is on helping the student achieve program exit requirements. 
Instruction* 1s individutft"T#paced rather than time-based. J 

5. Instruction 1s, to a considerable extent, field-centered— based on 
realistic work problems and situations.. 

6. Instruction 1s often' modularized and uses materials with both re- 
quired and optional learning activities to help achieve flexibility 
and provide for different learning styles. 

7. The program as a whole is carefuvfy planned and systematic (e.g., 
concerned staff are tnvolved 1n planning, and evaluation data 1s used 
for program Improvement). 

To help the reader visualize some f the major differences between a CBE 
program and a conventional program zf vocational education, 'twelve factors re- 
lated to each of the programs ate presented below. Admittedly, few of today's 
programs would meet exactly the criteria for either type of program. While 
most actual, programs are probably located somewhere between the two extremes, 
the comparison helps to summarize some of the basic differences Inherent 1n 
the two approaches. 

Conventional 
Vocational Programs 



1. -Content-Based 

2. Time-Based 

3. Group Paced 

4. ^roup Needs 

5. Delayed Feedback 

6. Textbook/Workbook Materials 

7. Limited Field Experience 

8. Lectures,. Demonstrations 

9. General Objectives * 

10. Subjective Criteria 
* - * 

11. Nonn-Referenced 

12. Final Grades 



Competency-Based 
Vocational Programs 

Competency-Based 
Performance-Based 
Individually Paced 
'Individual Needs 
^Immediate Feedback 
Modules and Media Materials 
Learning 1n the Field 
Assistance of Resource Person 
Specific Objectives 
Objective Criteria 
Criterion-Referenced 



.0 



Student. Competence 
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Whether you are Implementing your own CBE program, helping Mother 
teacher or Instructor Implement such' a program, or tn the position of evalu- 
ating programs Implemented by others, some weans of formative evaluation can 
be viry helpful. With the essential elements and the desirable character Is* 
?U in mind, a Competency-Based Education Program Evaluation Checklist (tee 
figure 7) has' been devised to help you, assess the status of any CBEjrogram. 
It Is recognized that different states and schdbl systems have somewhat dif- 
fering philosophies about what CBE 1s and, he/ice.the checklist "jay have^to 
mod fled somewhat to fit local philosophies. t^^2^il^t.^tat^K 
the criteria listed reflect the minimum essential program elements that are 
generally recognized as necessary to assure overall program quality, it is 
hoped that the ^nslirui^t can be used 1n a positive way to promote further 
thrimplementatlon^gh-quallty CBE programs that will better meet the. 4 
vocational and technlcaV education needs of our youth and adults* 
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Programs for^ Secondary and Postsecondary Students 

CBE - C6mpetency-based education 

CB! - Competency-based Instruction 

PBI - Performance-based Instruction ' ' / 

PBE - Performance-based education : a, V L S \ 

r. - 

PBVE - Performance-based vocational education 
CBVE - Competency-based vocational education 

Programs for Teachers/I nstrptors In University Settings* 

PBTE - Performance-based teacher education 

CBTE - Competency-based teacher education 

PBVTE - Performance-based vocational teacher education 

CBVTE - Competency-based 4 vocational teacher education 

C/PBTE - Competency/Performance-based teacher education 

P/CBTE - Performance/Competency-balsed teacher education 

i ♦ \ s 

Programs for Teachers/Instructors In Staff Development Settings* 
XBSD - Competency-based staff development 

Programs for Administrators 

CBAE - Competency-based administrator education 

Programs for Guidance Personnel 

CBCG - CompettRcy-based career guidance 
Process for .Occupational Analysis 

OACUM - Developing A Curriculum 



♦The same performance-based modularized materials are used In both types of 
programs. \ 



Fig. 5. Comp«f«rKy/p*fformar>c*4xu«d acronyms and Iht4r meanings. 
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TERMS 



COMMON FACTORS 



UNIQUE FACTOkS 



Preferred 
Term 


Other Commonly 
Used Terms 


Essential Ce- 
ments/Program 
Characteristics 


Desirable Ele- . 
ments/Program 
Characteristics 


Group(s) 
Referred To 


Type(s) of 
Competencies 


C8E 

COMPETENCY- 
BASED' EDU- 
CATION 


CS! 

PBt 

HBE 

CBVE 

CBVI 


THESE ARE THL 
SAME FOR ALL PRO- 
GRAMS AND GROUPS; 
1n short: 

1. COMPETENCIES 
ARE IDENTI- 
FIED, VERI- 
FIED, AND 
MADE PUBLIC* 

2. CRITERIA AND 
CONDITIONS 
FOR ASSESS- 
MENT ARE 
SPECIFIED AND 
MADE PUBLIC. 

3. PROGRAM PRO- 
VIDES FOR THE 
INDIVIDUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF COMPETEN- 
CIES, 

4. FINAL ASSESS- 
«NT REQUIRES 
ACTUAL PER- 
FORMANCE. 

5; STUDENTS 
PROGRESS AT 
THEIR OHN 
RATE. 


1. Instruction 
1s Indi- 
vidualized 
to maximum 
exttnt pos- 
sible. 

.2. Frequent 
'feedback 
1s provided 
the -learner. 

3. Program pro- 
vides for 
open-entry/ 
open-exit. 

4. Modules or 
other indi- 
vidual 
learni ng 
packages 
are used. 

5. Instruction 
1s based on 
realistic 
work situa- 
tions. 

6. Multi-mode 
required and 

'optional 
learning 
activities 
are used. 

7. Criterion- 
referenced 
evaluation 
1s used. 

» 

8. Program 
evaluation 
and revision 
are continu- 
ous. 


- secondary, 
posts econdary, 
and adult voca- 
tional and 
technical stu- 
dents 


- Technical and 
vocational 
skills 

- Sources Include 
DACUM, V-TECS, • 
some state cur- 
riculum labs, 
and other educa- 
tional agencies 


r D 1 1 ' 

PERFORMANCE- 
BASED 
TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


T6TE™ ■ _ 

PBVTE 
CBVTE 
C/PBTE 
P/CBTE 


- Preservice and 
inservlce voca- 
tional teachers 
and Instructors 

-•Four-year 
college or 
university- 
based teacher 
education • 
programs 


- Professional 
(pedagogical) 
teaching skills 

- Several compe- 
tency lists 
exist includ- 

. ing NCRVE 127 
(based on 
Cotrell 384) 

- and Hamilton'* 
et al. 

competencies 


CB5D 

COMPETENCY- 
BASED, STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 


PB5D 


- inservlce voca- 
tional teachers 
and instructors 

- Staff develop- 
ment program 
operated 1n a 
secondary or 
two-year post- 
secondary agency; 
or in business/ 
Industry settings 


Same as above 


CBAE 

COVETENCY- 
BASED ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR 
EDUCATION ' 


fiOTE: This may"" 
be confused with 
competency-based 
adult education 


Secondary and 
postsecondary 
administrators of 
vocational and 
technical educa- 
tion programs 


- Professional 
leadership and 
management 
skills 

- Several lists 
exist including 
Norton et al . 
166 


CBCG 

COMPETENCY- 
BASED CAREER 
GUIDANCE 

_4 


( 




Career guidance 
personnel 


Career guidance 
career devel- 
opment skills 
in 6 areas: 
planning, sup- 
porting, Imple- 
menting, operat- 
ing, evaluating, 
special popula- 
tions 



Hg. 6. Comp«t»ncy/p«r!ormar»G*boi«d #ducatton concept*. 
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Program 



Name 



Date 

Directions: Indicate the extept to which the program being evaluated has implemented each of the following essential 
elements and desirable characteristics by checking the appropriate box under Level of Implementation. 

Level of Implementation 
Poor Fair Good Excellent 

A. ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS: 

1 Competencies to be achieved by the students have been: 

a. carefully Identified * ' 

b. verified by local experts - 

c. madepublic 

2. Criteria for assessing each of the verified competencies have been: 

a. derived from analysis of the competencies 

b. explicitly stated along with conditions 

c. madepublic 

*3. Instructional program provides for the: 

a. ' individual development of each competency 

b. individual assessment of each competency 

4. Assessment of the students' competency: 

a. takes knowledge Into account 

b. takes attitudes Into account 

c. requires actual performance of the competency as the major 
source of evidence 

5. Students progress through the program: 

a. at their own rate ' s 

b. by demonstrating'their competence 

B. DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS 

6. Instruction is individualized to the maximum extent possible 

7. Learning experiences are guided by frequent feedback 

8. Emphasis is upon students' achievement of exit requirements 

9. Instruction Is Individually paced rather than time-based 

10. Instruction is field-centered using realistic work situations and 
actual on^ttfe-job experiences 

1 1 . Instructional materials are. 

a. modularized 

b. mediated |r 

c . flexible with both required and optional learning activities provided 

12. The instructional program as a whole is carefully planned and systematic- 
evaluation data is used for program improvement 

LeveKof Implementation: In a fully implemented CBF program, all items will receive an excellent response. If any item 
receives a Poor or Fair response, you should meet with your competency-based education program coordinator to 
determine what changes are needed and how you can get help in making them. 
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Hq. 7. Competency-based education program evaluation checklist. 
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APPENDIX C 

TERMINOLOGY ASSOCIATED WITH j)ACUM AND CBE 

Activity, Operation,, or Step- One or more of a series of actions necessary to 
complete a tasK. 

Competence-Achievement of the knowledge,' skills, and attitudes required by a 
worker In order to perform a given occupational task. 

Competency-A description of the ability one possesses when they are able to 
perform a g iven occupational task effectively and efficiently. 

Comoetencv-Based Education (CBE) - An msWtlonal program for preparing 
StBtaS that adheres to tne esse ntial elements and deslrab e char acteri sties 
of competency-based education. Programs of this type are also sometimes 
called performance-based education (PBE) . ? 

romnetencv Prof1le-A graphic portrayal of all the duties and associated task 
iSSK% Importan t to workersln a given occupation. An occupational pro- 
fuTchart s used by many institutions to record competency attainment ahd to 
help assess student neeSs. Also used are the term task 11st, occupational 
profile, and DACUM chart . 

mnrtu nator— The person who plans the DACUM occupational analysis Process, 
iaTeT^ecessa^ arrangements-Including the select on of the 

Mlttee occupational experts-and provides for verification of the task 
statements. 

Criterion-Referenced M easure- The standards, established 1n advance of, 1n- 
■ ctruct on that will be used for assessing the students' development of the 
cnn kSiwUdae and/or attitude as stated 1n the performance objective. 
?te staK IVe SaseS on actual occupational standards and do not Involve 
LasuMng the Romance of one student against the performance of other 
students. 

Curr1culum-A description or composite of statements about "what 1s to be 
Uarned" bv a student 1n a particular Instructional program; a product that 
sites the y MntendS learning outcomes" that have been selected and ordered. 

naniM -An acronvm for Developing A Curriculum It 1s an approach to occupa- 
S ^ aSalvsls^that Evolves bringing a committee of occupational experts 
She n y d |; t^eidershlp of atr'alned facilitator They use moc fled 
brilnstormlng 'techniques to specify 1n detail the duties and tasks that 
successful workers 1n their occupation must perform. 

Duty-An arbrltrary clustering of related tasks Into a broad functional area 
ofgeneral area of responslbll 1ty. 
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Educational (Training) Program— The complete curriculum and Instruction ( what 
and how) that is designed to prepare a person or group of persons for employ-' 
menfTn a job or other particular performance situation". 

Enabling Objective- -One of the several process- type objectives that help stu- 
dents progress toward achievement of a terminal objective. 

facilitator— The person who leads the DACUM occupational analysis workshop to 
Identify the actual job duties and tasks. 

Feedback— A learning activity In which the learner Is provided with Informa- 
tion about his/her progress through model answers, model critiques, product/ 
performance checklists, or other means. 

Individualized Instruction— An approach for managing the Instructional process 
within which the focus 1s on helping Individual learners (as opposed to groups 
of learners) acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed. It 1s 
geared to the student's own needs, learning preferences, and rate of learning. 

Information Sheet— Segment of a learning package (module or learning guide) 
that is used to provide cognitive Information to the learner. 

~"-> 

Instruction— Whereas currlcul urn Identifies the content or "what Is to be 
learned," instruction Is the process, the how, or the means by which the 
Intended learning will be achieved. 

Job- -A specific position requiring the performance >of specific tasks— essen- 
TTally the same tasks are performed by all workers having the same title. 

•» 

Learning Activity— The required and/or optional^! earning steps that the stu- 
dent takes in completing a learning package.. , 

Learning Package — A generic term used to describe the many types of student 
learning materials used In most CBE programs. Two commonly used types are 
learning guides and modules. 

• Learning Guide— A type of learning package that usually contains a ter- 
minal objective, enabling objectives, directions for learning activities, 
a llstlng.of the external supportive resources needed, and evaluation ac- 

M tlvltlesT While learning guides are developed In a wide variety of for- 
mats, most are dependent upon external resources to provide the essential 
content needed. 

• Module- -A type of learning package that usually Includes a terminal 
objective, enabling objectives, essential cognitive Information, and 
evaluation activities.. While modules are developed In a wide variety 

- of formats, most are self-contained, transportable, and designed for 
either Individual or group use, 
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Occupational Analysis— A process used to Identify the duties and tasks that 
are Important to workers In any given occupation. A number of alternative and 
acceptable approaches to occupational analysis are available. Also frequently 
called job analysis . 

Occupational Cluster— A grouping of jobs that are related by the similarity of 
the-tasks performed by the various workers. 

' P erformance Checklist— A 11st of specific criteria, usually based on actual 
occupational standards, that Is used to evaluate the process used and/or prod- 
uct-developed by a worker when performing an occupational task. 

Per formance Objective— A statement describing desired student performance, 
the conditions under which the performance Is to occur, and the criteria. by 
which the performance will be evaluated. The student Is expected to be able 
to do something, rather than to simply know something. Thus, while knowledges 
Is required In order to perform correctly*, emphasis Is place on observable* 
behavior. 

Res ource Person— The professional educator who Is directly responsible for 
guiding trainees and helping them plan and carry out their professional de- 
velopment programs. 

Skill— The ability to perform occupational tasks with a degree of proficiency 
wTthTn a given occupation. Skill Is conceived of as a composite of three com- 
pletely Interdependent components: cognitive, affective, and psychomotor. 

Step— A term referring to the next level Into which all job tasks may be sub- 
divided. Also commonly referred to as activities, operations, or elements. 

Task— A work activity that Is discrete, observable, performed within a limited 
period of time, and that leads to a product, service, or deslslon. Tasks are 
also frequently referred to as the skills or competencies that students or 
trainees must obtain In order to be successful workers. 

Task Analysis— The process of analyzing each occupational task (Identified 
, througn occupational or job analysis) to determine the knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills required of workers performing It. 

Task Statement— A description of a meaningful unit of work that contains an 
action verD and an object that receives the action (It may also contain one or 
more qualifiers) and represents a typical job assignment that an employer or 
customer woul d pay for. 

Verific ation— The process of having experts review and confirm or refute the 
importance of the task (competency) statements Identified through occupational 
analysis. Reviewers are usually selected from the ranks of practicing workers 
and Immediate supervisors of such workers. This process Is also sometimes ( 
referred to as validation. 
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APPENDIX D 



SAMPLE LETTERS, DATA AND INFORMATION SHEETS 

Sample Letter to Employer 
(Institutional Letterhead) 



May 28, 19__ ' 



Or. Andrew Brown 

94 Livingston Avenue .9 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dear Dr. Brown: 

This letter will confirm our conversation about your willingness to 
release Kris Spencer to help us conduct a DACUM occupational analysis 
of the job of nursing assistant on June 24-25. Enclosed 1s a brief 
description of the DACUM procedure that we will be using and a copy 
of the letter that has been sent to Kris. 

Our college greatly appreciates your cooperation 1n this Important phase 
of our training program development process. With your assistance and 
that of other employers 1n the community, we can develop a curriculum 
that will better meet the needs of all workers. 

Once the DACUM chart has been verified, we will send you a copy for your 
Information and possible use. Should you have any questions about the 
DACUM process, please do not hesitate to call me at 486-3655. 

Again, thanks for your kind assistance. 

Sincerely, 



John Overmeyer 
DACUM Coordinator 



Enclosures 




\ 
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May 28, 19_r_ 



Sample Letter to Panel Membe r 
(Institutional Letterhead) 




Ms. Kris Spencer 
50 Brook Drive 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dear Ms. Spencer: 

Thantf you for being willing to assist us with our DACUM workshop to 
be held on June 24-25 at our Institution. 

9 f ■ ■ 

I would like to congratulate you on being Identified by your employer 
as one of the best nursing assistants 1n this area. We appreciate your 
willingness to participate 1n what will be a very helpful procedure for 
us, and we feel , a personally rewarding experience for you. 

We will be starting at 8:30 a.m. sharp on Tuesday, the 24th, and wfll 
probably continue until 5:00 p.m. each day. Enclosed 1s a map giving 
.bur exact location and a brief ^description^ of the DACUM occupational 
analysis procedure that we wilt be using. Please report to Room 1-C, 
1n our 1960 Building, by 8:15 a.m. for parking Information and coffee. 

Should you have any questions, please call me>t 486-3655. We look 
forward to having you .with us. 

Sincerely, 



John Overmeyer 
DACUM Coordinator 



Enclosures * 
cc: Dr. Andrew Brown 
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DACUM INFORMATION SHEET 

' WHAT IS DACUM (DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM)? 

'I * ' 

DACUM 1s a relatively? new and Innovative, approach to occupational 
analysis. It has proven to be a very effective method of quickly deter- 
mining, at relatively low cost, the competencies or tasks that must be 
performed by persons employed 1n a given job or occupational area. 

The profile chart that results 'from the DACUM analysis 1s a detailed 
and graphic flbrtrayal of the skills or competencies Involved 1n the occupa- . 
tlon belno studied. The DACUM analysis can be used as a basis for (1) cur- 
rlculum development, (2) student learning, (3) training needs assessments, 
(4) worker performance evaluations, and (5) competency test development. 

DACUM has been successfully used to analyze occupations at the profes- 
sional , technical, skilled, and semiskilled levels. DACUM operates. on the 
following three premises: (1) expert workers are better able to describe/ 
define their job than anyone else, (2) any job can be ef fectlvely and suffi- 
ciently described 1n terms of the tasks that successful workers In that occu- 
pation pe^rm! and (3) all tasks Indirect implications for the knowledge 
and attitudes that workers must have 1n order to perform the tasks correctly. 

A carefully chosen group of about 10-12 experts from the occupational 
afea form the DACUM rommlttee. Committee members are recruited directly from 
business, Industry, or^the professions, . The committee works under the guid- 
ance of a facilitator for two days to develop the DACUM chart. Mod fled 
small-group brainstorming techniques are used to obtain the collective 
expertise and consensus of the committee. 

The DACUM committee' 1s carefully guided through each of the following 
step^s by the coordinator: • 

' . * ♦ 

1. Orientation . 

2. Review pf job or occupational area description 

3. Identification of general areas of job responsibility 

4. Identification of specific tasks performed 1n each of the general 
areas of responsibility . 

5. Review and refinement of task statements 

6. Sequencing of task s,t3tements 

7. Identification of entry-level tasks 

8. Other options, as desired 

Because o; their current occupational expertise, committee partici- 
pants do not need to make any advance preparations. Part c1 pants on past 
DACUM committees have, without exception, found the activity to be a 
professionally stimulating and rewatsding.experlence. 
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PANEL MEMBER DATA SHEET 



Company, Name 



Company Address 



Contact Person: Name 



♦ Phone 

-Panel Member: Name 



Title (Job) 
Address 



S.S. No-. 
Expense . 



V ■ 



Title 



Date Contacted 



Phone 



No. of Years Employed 



Communication: 



Initial : ' By Rhone 



Remi nder 



Date 

Letter of Confirmation . 



Date 



Date 



Letter of Thank's 



Date 



Letter to "Company 



Letter of Thanks 



Date 



Date 



DACUM Chart Sejnt 



Date 



Other 



Date 



Comments: 



Describe 
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APPENDIX E 

,*'••'•■ • 
SAMPLE NEWS ARTICLE ABOUT DACUM 



Article from OPEN .DOORS, a journal of the North Carolina Department of 
Community Colleges, Raleigh, Spring-Summer 1979, pp. 16-17. 



DACUM Tried at Caldwell 



*ln the final assessment, wha 
Counts in education js what stu- 
dents learn and not howglong 
they are in school. With this in 
mind, Caldwell Community Cpl- 
lege and Technical Institute is 
working toward competency- 
based curriculums, especially in 
the occupational programs 
where skills can be more easily 
demonstrated and measured. 

Dr. Don Altieri, the community ' 
college dean of educational de- 
velopment, said the college is 
* joining the ranks of educational 
institutions across the nation, 
who are updating curriculums. 
with an emphasis on the stu- 
dents' development of and ability 
to demonstrate performance 
skills, as well as the more tradi- 
tional goalS of helping students 
gain knowledge and develop at- 
titudes. 

'It has been in our long-range 
plans for some time to move in 
this direction," he said. "In fact, 
we have already begun to work 
competency-based programs 
into our occupational areas. We 
collected lists of competencies 
from other places for a number of 
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training programs but didn't 
know r aw to break them down 
info what we needed/' he 
explained. ' 

At a workshop he attended at 
Ohio State. Dr. Altieri said he dis- 
covered the Developing A Cur- 
riculum (DACUM) process which 
stcrmed to tie Caldwell's 
competency-based curriculum 
efforts together. 

"The whole business sure 
made a lot of sense to me," he 
said. "The process was not. so 
sophisticated that it couldn't.be 
used by almost anyone. It was in- 
tensive but not complicated." 

DACUM was created in the late 
1960's by the* (Experimental 
Projects Branch -oMhei Canada 
Department of 'Regional Eco- 
nomic Expansion and the Gen- 
eral Learning Corporation of New 
York. 

Essentially, It calls for a panel 
of experts in the occupational 
.field under consideration, a 
facilitator or group leader who", 
works well with a group but is not 
well enough acquainted with the 
field to exert any influence in 
decision-making, and a recorder 
to keep track of what comes out 



is 
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of the group, interaction 

To become better acquajnted 
with the DACUM process, 
Cajdwell accepted the offer from 
Its' Radiologic Technology Pro- 
gram to experiment with the pro- 
cess in a workshop situation on 
'campus. 

Carolyn Holland, coordinator 
of the college's radiology pro-, 
gram, contacted radiographers 
end radiologists working in local 
area hospitals to serve as the 
' "panel of experts." Those who 
agreed to participate represented 
the wide range of experiences 
and job responsibilities in their 
occupation that is called for in 
the process. 

Dr. Robert Norton, director of 
. the post-secondary education 
staff development project at Ohio 
State and his assistant, Audni 
Miller-Beaoh, came as consul- 
tants to Caldwell Community Col- 
lege to conduct the workshop. 

The workshop sessions cov- 
ered the six DACUM steps 
beginning with an orientation,. of 
the panel to the process itself. 
Panel members were then asked 
to define their occupational area. 
"It was interesting how much 
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Or. Don Altitri and C«rotyn Holland of 
radiologic technology. 

discussion there was among the 
.participants before they arrived 
at a definition they could agree 
on," Or. Altieri commented. 

Next, they were asked to iden- 
tify major headings or categories, 
review arid refine both categories 
and tasks, and put the two in 
proper sequence. 

Participants worked 16Vi hours 
over a two-and-a-half day period 
to complete the project. At the 
<ind they had listed the major 
competencies they felt a gradu- 
. i>te of a Radiologic Technology 
f'rogram should have to succeed 
i i that occupation. 

"We had a good group of peo- 
ple involved, and there was a lot 
of healthy discussion and evalua- 
tion among them before they 
erne to an agreement about the 
competencies and tasks they felt 
wire essential," Dr. Altieri said. 

During this first phase of the 
process, input came only from 
the panel. 'Instructors in the col- 
lege's training program and the 

ERIC 
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facilitator were not allowed to 
contribute to the listing of com- 
petencies and tasks. 

The next step, as Dr. Altieri de- 
scribed it, will be to compile a 
competency chart which will be 
reviewed by members of the 
panel and other professionals in 
the ridiology field to verify, 
clarify and refine the competen- 
cies and tasks outlined by the 
panel during the workshop ses- 
sions. 

"When this phase is completed 
and the chart is finalized, it will 
be up to the instructors to design 
a program with the kinds of learn- 
ing experiences which will pro-' 
duce these competencies in stu- 
dents," Dr. Altieri explained. 

The major goal of a 
competency-based program in 
any field is to produce graduates 
who know and can demonstrate 
competently the skills of their 
field in a job situation. 

Dr. Altieri said that at some in- 
stitutions where the entire <"- 
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riculum is competency-based, 
graduates do not receive diplo- 
mas at the end of their training 
period. Instead, they get sheets 
listing the skills they should have 
developed during their training 
/ and indicating the level of com- 
petency they achieved in each of 
those skills. These sheets then 
give prospective employers a 
much clearer idea of what each 
* graduate knows and can do on 
the job, 

While Caldwell has no immedi- 
ate plans for going the check 
sheet route, the college's goal is 
to better prepare the occupa- 
tional graduates to perform well 
in the work situation and to make 
sure that what those graduates 
learn is what they need to know 
" in order to succeed in their 
causes. 

Dr. Altieri says the DACUM 
process seems to be an effective 
means for reaching that end. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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APPENDIX F ... • 

DACUM COMMITTEE ORIENTATION OUTLINE AND 
TRANSPARENCY MASTERS 

ORIENTATION OUTLINE 

* ■ * 
.This outline 1s a reiteration of the topics In the section of the hand- 
book on orienting the participants. It may be useful as you prepare your own_ 
notes. for the orientation process.* It also references and contains masters of h~ 
the overhead transparencies that are recommended to help you visually present 
essential Information. * 

A. DACUM coordinator introduces welcoming official 

. " \ p 

- • Welcomes panel officially. 

• Thanks panel for their participation. 

• Recognizes Importance of their occupation and assistance. 

B. Coordinator Introduces facilitator . • 

• Acknowledges skill required. p 

• Reviews facilitators qualifications/experience. . ' » 

C. Facili tator takes over workshop 

■ t 

• Extends personal greeting. . 

/ •. Asks each panel mjem'ber to Introduce .self. 1 

• Introduces recorder and Instructor s), If any. % 

• Uses Ice-breaker activity, If desired. * 

• Creates fnfdrmal relaxed atmosphere. 

• Reviews logistical arrangements (e.g., location of restrooms, 
meeting -times, break procedures, etc.}. 

D. Facilitator establishes rapport 

• Asks panelists to confer on a first-name basis. . 

• Asks panelists to remove ties, coats, etc., to get comfortable. 

• Emphasizes care used In selecting them. 

• Congratulates them on being selected and recognized as experts. 
• • Confesses his or her' lack of occupational expertise. 

• , • Expresses his or her enthusiasm for the DACUM process. 
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• Reviews his or her successful experiences. 

• Attempts to put panel members at ease. * 

• Explains briefly the job to be done and how the host Institution 
will use the resulting analysis Tor curriculum development. 

• Asks panelists to discuss the many. ways (good and bad) that a* 
curriculum, may be' derived. * ' 

• Summarizes discussion (use Transparencies 1 and. 2). 

» t r ■ • 

E. Begins explanation of D'ACUM 

• • Uses Transparency 3 to* explain acronym. 

• Uses Transparencies 4 and 5 to explain what DACUM. 1s, and how 1t 
has been used. 

9 ' ■ ^ 

• Yells optional DACUM story, 1f desired. 

F. States philosophy behind DACUM 

t> 

• Uses' Transparency 6 to present three assumptions. 

• Asks for questions, explains as necessary. , 

G. Summarizes roles of panel and facilitator 

• Emphasizes proatfb skills of facilitator. 

• Emphasizes expertise and decision-making skills of panel members. 

• Stresses need for teamwork arfl cooperation. 

H. Explains DACUM procedural steps * 

• Uses Transparency 7 to review the eight steps. 

• Distributes and, reviews one or more DACUM charts to Illustrate 
what a completed chart looks like. Stresses use of action" verbs, 
etc. , 

• Asks 1f there are questions. 

0 

!• Explains guidelines for panel operation • 

• Uses Transparencies 8 and 9. 9 

• Asks 1f there are questions. „ 

• Explains other 'options, .1f appropriate. 

J. Conducts review of occupation and begins Identification of competency 
areas- (duties) • . ; ■ 

• Distributes and discusses working definition. 

• Identifies general areas of competence. 
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TRANSPARENCY MASTE 



. x 



Transparencies 1 through 14 were designed by the author for use 1n the 
initial orientation of DACUM workshop participants, as well as 1n the training 
of DACUM coordinators' and facilitators. Transparencies 15 through 21 have 
been adapted by the author from materials submitted by F. A. Embree of the 
Humber College of Applied Arts and Technology. They may be used 1n conducting 
DACUM workshops and/or 1n conducting training for DACUM facilitators and/or 
coordlnatdrs. • 
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r : — CURRICULUM 



r oCe s^' ; Auto Mechanics? . 

*<? Anting? 
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DO WE TEACH— « 

— What we know best? 

— What we were taught? 

— What we enjoy teaching? 

— What we have experience with? 

— What the textbook happens to Include? 

—OR—, v 

— What the student most needs tor successful employment? 

f 9 + 
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STRATEGIES FOR DECIDING 
WHAT TO TEACH , 



Philosophical Basis 
Personal Introspection 

• » 

* 

Function Approach 



Critical Incident 



Delphi Techniques 



DACUM Process 



Occupational Research 



Most 

Subjective • 



t 

Most • 
Objective 
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DACL'M 



DEVELOPING 



V 



A 



CURRICULUM 



ERIC 
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WHAT IS DACUM? 

AN APPROACH TO DCCUPATIONAL (JOB) ANALYSIS 

» »* 

« 

USED EXTENSIVELY IN CANADA AT POSTSECONDARY LEVE 



L 



USED BY MANY SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
THE U.S. 



USED MANY TIMES BY THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



FOUND TO BE: 

EFFECTIVE 
QUICK ~ 
LOW COST 
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SOM^qCCUf AT10NS ANALYZED BY DACUM 




LEGAL ASSISTANT 
DRAFTSPERSON 

S TECHNICIAN 
CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 



VOCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 

g 

VOCATIONAL TEACHER 



RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGIST 

4 

RESPIRATORY THERAPIST 

i 

MACHINIST 

♦ 

INDUSTRIAL-ELECTRICIAN 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

* ' ' ' • 

COMPUTER PROGRAMMER 
APPRENTICE REPRESENTATIVE 
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DACUM PHILOSOPHY 

A 

' * * 

r 

EXPERT WORKERS ARE BETTER ABLE TO DESCRIBE/DEFINE 
THEIR OCCUPATION THAN ANYONE ELSE 

• 9 , V 

I 

ANY JOB CAN BE EFFECTIVELY AND SUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED IN 
TERMS OF THE TASKS SUCCESSFUL WORKERS IN THAT 
OCCUPATION PERFORM 

ALL TASKS HAVE DIRECT IMPLICATIONS FOR THE KNOWLEDGE 

AND ATTITUDES THAT WORKEIS'MUST HAVE IN ORDER TO 

PERFORM THE TASKS CORRECTLY 

' \ ) 




DACUM PROCEDURAL STEPS 



1. ORIENTATION OF COMMITTEE 

2. REVIEW OF OCCUPATION 



3. IDENTIFY GENERAL AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY (DUTIES) 

4. IDENTIFY SPECIFIC TASKS PERFORMED 

5. REVIEW AND REFINE TASK AND DUTY STATEMENTS 



6. SEQUENCE TASK AND DUTY STATEMENTS 



7. IDENTIFY ENTRY-LEVEL TASKS 
3. OTHER OPTIONS AS DESIRED 
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OPERATIONAL GUIDELINES 

EVERYONE PARTICIPATES EQUALLY 

• ' ' ' .' - "' ■ 

SHARE IDEAS FREELY ' . . _ ' 

HITCH-HIKE QN EACH OTHER'S IDEAS ° 

* 

e 

PROVIDE CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS RATHER THAN NEGATIVE 
CRITICISMS ' - 

ALL TASK STATEMENTS ARE CAREFULLY CONSIDERED 

* 

DO NOT USE ANY REFERENCES 



OSSERVERS CANNOT. PARTICIPATE 

ALL TASK STATEMENTS MUST BEGIN WITH AN ACtlON VERB ANfl 
REFLECT AN OBSERVABLE PERFORMANCE < 
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UNWRITTEN STEM OB TASK 
(COMPETENCY) STATEMENTS 



THE INDIVIDUAL WORKER 
MUST BE ABLE TO: 



ERIC 
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KEY TERMS 



DUTIES 

/ 



AN ARBITRARY GROUPING OF RELATED TASKS 



USUALLY 8-12 PER JOB 



TASKS 



SPECIFIC OBSERVABLE UNITS OF WORK 



USUALLY 6-30 PER DUTY AND 50-200 PER JOB 



STEPS 



SPECIFIC ELEMENTS OR ACTIVITIES REQUIRED TO 
PERFORM A TASK / 

AT LEAST TWO OR MORE PER TASK 



J 
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KEY TERMS 



JOB ANALYSIS = IDENTIFICATION OF JOB DUTIES AND TASKS . 

V \ e 

' • % * • * 

TASK ANALYSIS = IDENTIFICATION OF THE STEPS, KNOWLEDBE 

REQUIRED^TOOLS, SAFETY FACTORS, AND 
.' > PERFORMANCE STANDARDS RELATED TO ONE OR 

' MORE TASKS 
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GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF 
JOB, DUTY. AND TASK RELATIONSHIPS 



JOB 
DIVIDED 

INTO 
DUTIES 
18-12) 



JOB 
DIVIDED 

INTO 
DUTIES 

AND 
TASKS 
(50-200) 
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JOB TASKS: 



HAVE A DEFINITE BEGINNING AND ENDING POINT . 
CAN DE PERFORMED OVER A SHORT PERIOD OF TIME 

t 

CAN BE PERFORMED INDEPENDENT OF OTHER WORK 

CONSIST OF TWO OR MORE STEPS 

CAN BE OBSERVED AND MEASURED 

RESULT IN A PRODUCT. SERVICE. Dfl DECISION 
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TASK STATEMENTS: 



REFLECT A MEANINGFUL UNIT OF WORK 

m * ■ 

CONTAIN AN ACTION VERB AND AN OBJECT THAT RECEIVES 
THE ACTION - 

MAY CONTAIN ONE OR MORE RELEVANT QUALIFIERS BUT OMIT 
QUALIFIERS SUCH AS EFFECTIVELY AND EFFICIENTLY 

4 

ARE EXPLICIT, PRECISE, AND STAND ALONE 

AVOID REFERENCES TO KNOWLEDGE AND ATTITUDES NEEDED 

AVOID REFERENCES TO TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT THAT MERELY 
SUPPORT TASK PERFORMANCE 
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1. ORIENT COMMITTEE TO: 



DACliM 




DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM 
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2. REVIEW OF OCCUPATION 



— Zero In on the occupation 



Professional 



Technician 



Tradesmen 



Helper 



WORLD OF 
WORK " 
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3. IDENTIFY GENERAL AREAS 
OF RESPONSIBILITY (DUTIES) 
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4. IDENTIFY THE SP|CIFfC TASKS PERFORMED 
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5. REVIEW AND REFINE TASK AND DUTY STATEMENTS 
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SEQUENCE TASK AND DUTY STATEMENTS 



A 














4 












A-2 




A-3 




M 




A-5 




A-8 





C-4 



C-6 



04 



0-5 



07 



0 



0-9 



E4 



E-7 



E-8 



E-9 
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7. IDENTIFY ENTRY-LEVEL TASKS 

■■\ \ 






□ 
□ 
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APPENDIX G 

POTENTIAL PROBLEMS IN WORKING WITH 
. . . DACUM COMMITTEES 

.'I 1 

Problems 1n Working with Committees 

• ♦ • L 

The foregoing suggested techniques for organizing committees and conducting 
committee workshops to develop DACUM charts are stated 1n terms of the func- 
tions of the co-ordlnator and the demands he must place on the committee 1n 
order to achieve quality. Nevertheless, there are a number of situations 
that can and will. Interfere with chart development. The following are prob- 
lems tha/t have been encpuntered. The coordinator should be aware of these 
so that he may take the 4 suggested corrective action to maintain committee 
focus and better assure the quality of the analysis task. „ 

1 . Committee Too Small 

. A commtttee of three or four persons presents special problems. , 
Normally members serve as a sounding board for the co-ord1nator, helping 
him determine 1f contributions are accurate and applicable 1n the wide 
range of activities 1n the occupation. If the committee 1s too small, 
the'co-ordlnator has less opportunity to verify' accuracy. First, there 
' Is a tendency for one person to dominate. It 1s easier for one person 
* ; to engineer a role for himself 1n which he makes most of the contr1bu-v 
■ tions and .casts the. others 1n a supporting, confirming role. Second, 
. .. small Committees selected on a regional or local, basis tend to focus 
their contributions on Immediate need' even though the task calls for 
wider coverage. 0 Finally,' small committees tend to focus on a particular 
ar*a or. specialty and may be reluctant to explore .diverse activities or 
specialties 1n the occupation. 

\" 

The co-ordinator must consistently steer discussion away from the 
single person, the local community, or the single specialty in the 
occupation. He may have to Ignore the dominant person at times and 
solicit contributions from the others, casting the dominant person 
1n ffH role of confirming other contributions. When a small committee 
becomes too localized or begins to focus on a familiar specialty, the 
co-ord1nator should periodical ly-halt proceedings for d' review, pointing . 
out the previously established boundaries and range of application of 
the occupation. It is also useful to solicit confirmation from committee 
members that they hav£ adequate knowledge of or prior experiences in the 
applications they are tending to de-emphasize. In other words. It may 
be necessary to reconfirm for them that they are Indeed capable of handling 
the entire scope of the analysis. The co-ord1nato;* can directly broaden 
the coverage of the analysis by consistently asking the committed 1f each 
definition would apply in and 1s adequately stated for specific 'regions 
or firms he might designate. 

Taken from DACUM: Approach to Curriculum, learning, and Evaluation in 
Occupational Training py Robert E. Adams, Department or Kegionai Economic 
Expansion, Ottawa, Canada: Revised 1975, pp. ip7-118. 
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2 . Committee Too Large 

In cases where committees are very large (15 or more) problems of ' 
a different sort appear. A number of committee members make relatively, 
few contributions unless a definite plan 1s made to stimulate the con- 
tribution- of each. Overt efforts to do this, however, might dampen 
the enthusiasm of more vocal committee members who obviously are ready 
to specify skill definitions they know must appear on the chart. 

In somfif cases the large committees will consist of a number of 
members who are content to sit back and allow *-more yocal group to 
provide most of the contributions* In the' Interest of the assign- 
ment/ the co-ord1nator may allow this to continue throughout the 
workshop. However, he must take steps to ensure that 1t does not become 
, a problem. The co-ord1nator can periodically ask speclfjcjnembers who 
are less vocal to describe applications of skills In their own firms 
or specialties. This gets them participating and gives thernan oppor- 
tunity to describe, differences and to hjelp In specifying the A sk1lls more 
accurately. . In reality, they are beginning to contribute skill defin- 
itions of their own which 1n turn generates enthusiasm for becoming a 
part of the skill specification process. 

The co-ordlnator can also involve the less vocal committee members 
when the prime contributors run Into difficulty over wording and-, more 
importantly, during the final stages of chart development In order to' 
ensure the skill definition 1s suitable for their own and mother environ- 
ments. 

3. Disadvantageous Seating Arrangements 

* — 

Seating must be arranged so all persons Tew *ee the wall surface 
and read the definitions. In large 'committees, the more vocal partici- 
pants often cluster 1n the front row and block the view of those who 
sit behind. The co-ord1nator can Improve the situation through some 
.simple techniques. First, he can arrange the chairs close together 1n 
two fows so that there*1s no need for a third row of chairs. Second, 
he can place the front row four or five feet from the wall. This brings 
those 1n front Into close contact with the wall and allows the back 
rows to move closer. It also tends to balance contributions, as those 
1n front may have to rely on those behind to read the extremities of the 
chart. Third, the co-ord1nator must take steps to place persons with 
audio or visited difficulties to best t advantage. Those having difficulty 
1n reading the cards from a distance* should be moved to the front (which 
also provides an opportunity to request that.a more vocal member move . 
to the Back). Similarly, persons with hearing problems should be 
situated near the' coordinator and the centre of discussion./ If such 
arrangements are not made, these persons will miss points ana 1 later 
make Inappropriate contributions. 
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4. Late Arrivals for Orientation 

' Orientation provides the framework for the workshop, and it is 
important that all persons be present when it begins. * Some persons 
attend meetings only to present a point of view. They do not intend 
to participate full time.. Others arrive late due to unavoidable • 
circumstances. 

It has been found useful to orient these persons 'immediately and 
in private. This may be done by stopping for a coffee break. In some 
committee work, the presence of a second co-ordinator has enabled one 
to leave the workshop, orient the new arrival, and return with him to 
observe for a time and review work completed. 

$ ~ - - ■ 

A late*arr1val will dlsrupjt committee proceedings 1f he 1s not 
provided with orientation prior to making his contributions. If there 
is no opportunity to do this Immediately on entry, 1t 1s best to ask 
him privately to refrain from contributing gntll he has been provided 
n with appropriate orientation. He will learn a lot by observing and will 
not feel he .has to begin debating issues at once. * ' " 

5. Persons Who Treat the Workshop as Just Another Meeting . . A 

* -Occasionally, one encounters- persons, particularly those who are in 
peripheral positions in the occupation, who attend a large number of 
meetings: They view curriculum and similar meetings as opportunities •. 
to renew old acquaintances, to discuss a variety of Issues,, and to raise - 
special issues of their own. 
0 . 

It 1s difficult to convince such a person that the workshop 1s an 

~ activity which demands that a lot of hard work be done in a short period 
of time and that he must qulcjcly learn to work within the required frame- 
work 1f the job 1s to be done: It 1s best to take him -aside at the first 
opportunity such as a coffee break to discuss the issues with him and $o 
"encourage him to take a more objective view In working as part of the 
team. • • ; 

6. Persons Concerned with the Prestige of the Occupation ■ . , 

One sometimes encounters an individual who Is convinced that the 
orestloe of his occupation will be enhanced by the prestige of the 
tra1n1wr proaram. He Is unwilling to allow an activity of this soft 
to cl»r1fy# exactly what the occupation 1s aljout lest this expose Its 
simplicity. He will talk around Issues and attentat to inflate them 
rather than share in the process of specifying a number of easy-to- 
deflne skills. A committee can work quite rapidly in specifying the 
more manipulative, .procedural skills of the occupation, but this Indi- 
vidual will try to involve the committee in discussing related issues 
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such as philosophy of the occupation, the long-range future, and the 
effects of changing technology. \ 

There are several techniques which' the co-ordinator can apply to 
overcome this, kind of resistance. 



(a) He* can Ignore the individual and use othgyyln the committee for 
contributions to the specific area oT"tSand 1n the chart that is 
belnq analyzed. While this person. will resist and attempt to make 
some "contributions, the coordinator should Ignore these and allow 
the rest of the committee to contribute their specifications*, the 
member may react by falling silent and may subsequently begin to 
'participate as part of .a committee. If.he reacts by becoming even _v . 
more vocal, the other members can usually be relied on to take W' 
action to reduce his Interference. 

(b) He can take the individual aside to re-explain the nature of the 
exercise and even to suggest that he consider leaving the workshop 
if he, thinks, he cannot participate. * 

(c) Occasionally such a person will insist that there are really only 
one or two skills 1n an area being analyzed or that the area 1s not 

"vj significant or worthy of this kind of analysis, A useful techniaue 

is to proceed over his objections and asslsj the others 1n defining 
a number of skills 1n that area. This will expose his unreasonable 
attitude and arguments to the rest of* the committee as wejl as to 
himself, in short, this 1s a definite move to turn the rest of the 
committee on him so that they, with their occupational expertise, ' 
can control a situation the co-ord1nator cannot control . v 

7. Persons Concerned withdrawing for Purposes of Prestige \ 

Some persons feel that 1f the chart reflects sophisticated theories 
and principles from a variety of fields it will make the graduate appear 
mote sophisticated and thus enhance the prestige of the occupation. 
These persons are sometimes difficult to, detect and subsequently handle 
because the co-ord1nator himself 1s never sure whettier specific infor- 
mation and skills are required until he can generate enough debate. 
Sometimes a person so concerned will Influence the remainder of the „ 
committee to specify unnecessary content. The co-ord1nator must be u 
alert to the fact that they may be being Influenced by someone or some- 
thing other than their professional judgment. In addition to the t 
techniques recommended 1n (6), the co-ord1hator can refer the committee — % 

to .other workshops where this tendency was present, describe the sub- 1 
seouent difficulties 1t caused, and suggest that this committee would 
;not wish to dissipate effort 1n this way. Most members, will jump at 
the opportunity to reject the Influence of the person who Initiated the * 
problem. 

> 
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8. Persons Concerned with Knowledge for the Sake of Knowledge 



Persons*^ ^ In 
— training systems tend to emanate from three sources: 

(a) There are persons 1n evolving occupations which have been ill -specif led 
1n terms of skill requirements. This 1s particularly noticeable 1n 
occupations that are evolving from several other occupations. There 
1$ a tendency to guess at what knowledge 1s required for application 
in several areas of expertise and assume this win enable the graduate 

' to function at once In a new occupational role. . 

(b) There are persons 1n occupations which have traditionally provided 
on-the-job training with knowledge being provided on a release basis 
as .an external activity at a technical Institute or trade school. 
They see training as that portion of the individual 's development 
that occurs 1n the external institution. They have difficulty 1n 
specifying what the Individual does on the job and what competence 
he must acquiro there. , > 



c) There are persons In nonprofessional occupations which operate under 
strong professional direction or control. The professional, because 
his own training was highly knowledge-oriented, 1s usually not 
accustomed to specifying skills 1n the way that Is required and may 
tend to resist doing this, feeling that knowledge 1n Itself Is more 
important. 

* . • 

Sometimes there 1s a strong feeling that a wide background oWhfor- 
matjon and theory Is essential to enable the employee to speak Intelli- 
gently about his fnu; as well as to perform capably, in order to be 
a credit to the occupation. In such cases 1t Is useful for the co-ordlnator* 
to draw on examples which detract from this feeling. It, Is easy to point 
to occupations such as nursing or teaching In which Increasing emphasis 
was place<£pn knowledge to the exclusion of useful occupational skills. . 
This 1s one place In which It may be necessary to r stop and debate some 
of the Issues before proceeding. Persons who feel strongly about this 
Issue will resist committee, activities until such debate takes place. 

9. People Who Believe that Knowledge Leads Directly to Performance 

Self -trained persons who read extensively 1n order to keep Informed 
1n their field spmetlmes have difficulty 1n Isolating and specifying 
skills. They attrijjutrtheir own success primarily to the fact that they 
accumulated a good deal of knowledge, which, to them, Is Important. 
Consequently they prefer to specify competence by defining the elements 
of knowledge which they feel contribute to the competence. 
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Such persons are generally more difficult to work with than formally 
trained committee members, whose contributions are typically more precise. 
The co-ordinator must apply extra effort 1n assisting such persons to 
convert their Ideas and contributions Into skill definitions. Their 
Input 1s, nevertheless. Important for they generally have a wide background 
that can be capitalized on to improve the coverage of the chart. 

10. Persons Concerned with Problem-Solving, Analytical Thinking as the 
Prime Requisite r " " . 

There are those who believe that the analytical problem-solving thought 
process 1s the most critical component of any training program. They 
refuse to participate in direct specification of activities, tasks, and 
functions in which the individual must apply knowledge, and they discourage 
the attempts of others to do this. The co-ordinator frequently must 
counteract this by ignoring such persons and focusing attention on those 
who are contributing skill, definitions. 

11. Persons Concerned with Attitudes as Opposed to Skills 

Some committee^ members express more concern for desirable employee 
' attitudes than for skill specification. Such a person will argue that 
the problem in Industry is attitudes and not skill weakness, and he 
, will attempt to divert discussion away from skill definition an&.toward 
attitudes. This may be due to inability to specify skills because of 
• lack of detailed knowledge of the occupation. Or it may be due to emphasis 
in a current work role that is related to employee relations or over-all 
productivity and, consequently, to concern for work force attitudes.* 

The co-ordinator can apply thr.ee techniques to encourage such a 
oerson to function as a member of the committee. First, he can j 
redescribe and expand on the rationale for first obtaining. a compre- . / 
hensive description of skills required. It is Impossible to develep ° 
S appropriate attitudes 1f there 1s not a suitable skill or competency ' 
base on which to build. Second, he can ask the member to specify what 
he means by the attitude he 1s talking about and how it would be manifest 
in the work environment. Often members will, 1n spite of themselves, 
begin to specify a number of skills which can be recorded on the wall. 
Where this has been successful, it has been apparent that the member 
» was specifying attitudes because neither he nor the other members had 
been able to define the related skills. As a final resort, the 
co-ordinator may have to allow such a person to talk out his concern, 
depending on other members to control him when his repeated reference . 
to attitudes Interferes too much with their work. 

12. Persons Concerned with the Technicalities of Correct Terminology 

Occasionally one encounters an Individual who 1s concerned with the 
status of the occupation and will insist that "correct" terminology be 
used 1n all application. He will slow the pace of committee achievement 
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as he will -want te debate the adequacy of each skill as 1t 1s specified, 
thus inhibiting the brainstorming process. This happens most frequently 
*<n workshops for occupations in which there 1s current debate between 
schools of thought. , ","* 

The coordinator can readily resolve this problem by agreeing to 
use both of two suggested definitions. Frequently, all that 1s involved 
1s a choice between two descriptive words. This can be settled by 
'placing one of the words in parentheses behind the other to satisfy 
v • both proponents. 

- Another technlaue 1s for the co- t ord1nator to keep Insisting that alT^ 
editorial review be reserved for the latter portion of the workshop. 
He must emphasize that brainstorming must continue and that final editing 
will be done at an appropriate time 1n the development of the chart. 

13. Persons with Narrow Learning Experiences 

Some occupations have a history of standardized training to which , 
most who have achieved occupational competence e have been subjected. 
This might, be a block release information theory training program, a 
process of 1ndenturesh1p, or employment 1n a series of sub- jobs until 
the learner has adequately performed in each and, Is allowed finally to 
perform the real tasks of the occupation. In such cases, committee 
members will frequently question the wisdom of changing' this pattern. 
They come up with such arguments as "There are Intrinsic benefits for 
persons who have to learn 1n this way", "It's good discipline", "It will 
make a better man out of him". 

Such situations demand frequent review of the DACUM principles. The 
co-ordina tor must go beyond the Initial brief orientation and draw on 
rationale that supports the use of this procedure. It 1s also necessary 
for the co-ord1nator to assure committee members that the DACUM system ■ 
contains similar learning experiences and that the learner 1s soon going, 
to have to demonstrate Ms perseverance 1n achieving, his ability 1n 
completing tasks, and his Interest 1n furthering himself 1n the occupation. 

Another person of this sort 1s the professional who believes all 
'learning takes 'pi ape through books and lectures. He can frequently 
be encountered 1n looking at an occupation directly supporting a pro-, 
fesslonal field. Books and lectures are mandatory for most professionals, 
and they feel that others should learn 1n the same way 1n order to* be 
as adaptive and creative as they have been 1n their occupation. . 

14. Persons Who Believe There 1s Only One Way of Training for Their Field 

One. may occasionally encounter difficulty with an Individual 1n an 
occupation with a. long history of reasonably successful training. It 
.1s assumed that this 1s the optimum method of training for the occupation 
and that nothing should be allowed to change 1t. This sometimes becomes 
apparent during the restructuring of the" chart 1n terms of establishing 
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sequencing. If a particular sequence of skill acquisition has been the 
accepted mode 1n the field for many years, the Individual will want to 
, . see this pattern repeated, feeling that someone at some point 1n time _ 
did a careful analysis- and discovered an optimum way for providing train- 
ing. He sometimes falls to see that 1t may have been established by 
accident or through hasty decision-making which resulted 1n a standard 
pattern because the training Institutions 1n that field wanted standard- 
ization and merely adopted the initial pattern. In such cases, the 
coordinator should halt proceedings, explore these Issues, try to 
determine the origin of the pattern, and determine Us suitability for 
application in the DACUM system. 

15. The Person Who Rejects the DACUM Approach 

Occasionally one runs into. a committee member who dislikes the DACUM 
approach because of its permissiveness. He feels it 1s too liberal in 
allowing people to determine what they are going to learn and how they 
are going to learn it. He suspects this may cause a breakdown of 
discipline considered necessary in the occupation.' 

* 

This Individual 1s typical of persons who function in an authoritative 
or autocratic fashion 1n relation to the people they employ. They fear 
the development of a hew breed of workers who are self-starting and self- 
thlnkinq and who may take views quite opposed to conventional Industrial . 
relations practice. They can frequently be detected by such remarks as, 
"There 1s nothing much wrong with our system right now. We just need to 
tighten up entry requirements so that a lot of people who have been getting 
in wdn't be getting in any more. Then we'll only take the cream of the 
crop 'for our occupation." - 

A most useful technique for dealing with such cases is for the 
co-ordlnator to 1nvolve<other members of the committee in discussing 
these Issues. Normally the co-ordlnator can rely on one or more committee 
members to be adequately alert to the potential of the DACUM process 
w (even with limited exposure) to counterbalance the contributions of the 
dissenting committee member. 

16. The Committee that Talks for the Sake of Talk 

Some committees ire heavily weighted with persons who like to attend 
meetings, are quite articulate, and enjoy discussion. They prefer to 
avoid ^the painstaking work at hand and treat the committee work as an 
opportunity to air views. * ' 

If this attitude domlnatesJand committee work begins to suffer, 
there is little the co-ordinator can do. Efforts^ have been made 1n , 
the past to apply techniques such as attempting to get the committee - 
to focus more clearly on objectives or attempting to get 1t to pace 
itself toward completion of a set of goals. These* have seldom been 
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effective. In extreme cases 1t has been found necessary to disband 
the committee and resume the task with a new committee. ' . * 

17. The Neqative Critic 

There are persons who excel at criticizing the contributions of 
others: "That skill Isn't specified correetly", "That skill really 
doesn't apply", "That 1s a rather Insignificant skill to.be placing 
1n an occupation like ours'^'It's really much more complex than we 
have suggested". At the same time they will avoid making positive 
contributions. 

r 

- Such persons may normally function 1n negative controlling or 
monitoring roles and not be comfortable 1n the positive brainstorming 
process. , 

♦ ■ 

One useful technique 1s to listen alertly to their conversation • , 
and promptly write and place a card on the wall when they begin to 
discuss what could be an Identifiable skill. Specification of a series 
of skills 1n this way has been effective tn converting some to a posi- 
tive approach. ' s . 0 

The only other useful technique has been to encourage the committee" 
,to deal with the problem. The co-ordlnator should avoid personally 
debating* the 1 safes raised. TJHs rarely succeeds because 1t 1s the 
negative approach, rather than the Issues, that 1s the problem. 

18. The Person Who is Afraid to Contribute for Fear of Exposing Ignorance 

^Occasionally one encounters a well -qualified recognized expert who ... 
has always worked 1n a situation 1n which he did not have to describe 
the characteristics or 'requirements of his occupation. Such an Indi- 
vidual avoids contributing even though he appears to know what is 
transpiring in the workshop w and.*e capable of contributino. He may 
fear that his lack of verbal skill will indicate technical Incompetence 
to Ms colleagues 1n the committee. It 1s Important for the co-ordlnator 
to detect siich an Individual almost as soon as the committee's work 
begins and encourage him to make contributions. This is easily done 
by questioning him about poorly worded contributions of others and 
having him refine the definitions. The co-ordlnator should also take* 
every opportunity to sAlldt a contribution from him so that he may 
begin to feel he 1s a contributing member iff lie group. Frequently,' 
when such i person emerges from silence, he becomes the most valuable 
participant in the workshop because he is direct and does not over- 
verbalize. ' » 
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39., The Person Who Rejects Co-ordinator Leadership 

At times an Individual will resist the leadership of the co-ordinator 
because he 1s not an expert In the occupation and he distrusts his ability 
to lead a committee 1n specifying requirements for a field about which v 
* he knows little." \ 

* • 

It is important 1n such cases to maintain leadership and to apply 
techniques that will overcome such misgivings. One way 1s to provide 
examples of charts that have been developed by diverse committees and 
in which the co-ordinator had no more ability than he has In this 
particular occupation. Another technique 1s to describe the rationale 
of having an Independent person perform 1n this role. 

20. The Authority Figure Who' Typically Controls 

Some persons typically want to conVf*ol*a group and expect to lead, any 
activity 1n which they become Involved. If not controlled, they will 
v focus discussion, Issues, debates, And final decisions around themselves. 
It 1s Interesting to note that this *freque*tlvjDCCurs when most of the 
committee members have been selected from one firm or one specialty 
in the occupation. They may nave become accustomed to allowing a dominant 
individual among them to chair, meetings and lead activities, and, as a 
consequence, they allow him to assume leadership in the DACUM workshop. 

•C. * -v. 

Such persons are difficult to control, and at times It Is necessary 
to appl$\ environmental techniques to overcome this* difficulty. It may 
be necessary, for example, to. change the seating arrangements to place 
the dominant individual either on the periphery of the aroup or next 
to the co-ordinator where ne may be more easily controlled. In extreme 
° cases, the co-ordinator may have to^assert his responsibility and 
challenge the member, demanding thafhe cease trying to control the group. 

21. Instructors Concerned about the Teaching Role 

The inclusion of Instructors on committees has not worked out well 
either from the point olbvlew of having the chart developed within a 
reasonable period of time or from the point of view of focusing as 
directly as possible on/the requirements of the occupation. While 
there .are benefits for the instructor 1n terms of his opportunity to 
learn more about the occupation and the views of Its experts, his 
participation tends to retard the committee process. In cases where • 
■Instructors must participate, It Is frequently necessary to remind them 
that thr*1ssue is not what to teach or how to teach but the requirements • 
of the occupation. Maintaining this perspective for instructors places 
a good deal of pressure on. the co-ordinator, and it .Has been found that 
committees function more effectively if no instructors are present. 
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If there are facilities available. 1t 1s useful to have instructors 
and other observers stationed In an adjacent room from which they can 
view €he proceedings through closed circuit T.V. 

22. Persons Who Will Not Address the Coordinator h 

Sometimes committee members appear to misread the co-ordinator's 
role «nd consistently disregard him. Contributions must go through 
the co-ord1nator if he 1s to maintain control of the process. 

The co-Ordinator may Insist that all contributions be directed to 
him and refuse to write and put up any definitions that are not so 
directed. Or he can arrange to have the offenders located near him so 
they will have to address him while studying or commenting on the wall. 

23. The Person Who Keeps Attention Away from the Wall 

An occasional committee member will resent the idea of working with 
a wall.' Few persons are used to working with this kind of format or 
with the brainstorming approach. An occasional member may keep his 
. attention away from the wall, when he feels the chart Is developing 1n 
the wrong way or when he has lost sight of objectives. He will turn to 
discuss Issues with other members, 'will make notes, will write out 
statements rather than view the statements on the wall, and, 1n effect, 
will do everything but use the wall as a focus for his participation. 

It 1s possible to overcome this by changing the environment. If 
the offender 1s located 1n the back of the group, he may be relocated* 
in- the front near the co-ordlnator. If he 1s already at the front and 
tends to turn around to face the group while working with the wall, 1t 
may be necessary to shift him to the back of the room. so that he has to 
face the wall while talking to others. At t'lmes it may be necessary to 
point out to him exactly what he 1s doing end how 1t 1s affecting the 
process. He can be warned that he 1s eventually going to have others 
doing the same thing and that the committee may lose Its focus. Frequently, 
this will change the person's attitude, although 1t may be necessary at 
times to remind him that he 1s a part of a group using the wall as a 
medium. « 

24. The DACUM Learning Enthusiast a 

Some persons have had an opportunity to learn about DACUM beforehand 
and have become over-enthused about Its potential for; occupational defini-r 
tion and learning. These might <be persons who have been previously 
exposed to, the 'DACUM to solicit their assistance 1n selecting committee 
members. Or they might- be instructors (or "prospective instructors) who 
expect to work wlthtljr-system and are recruited as part of a committee. 
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These Individuals at times tend to lose sight of the specific purpose 
of the committee. They may begin to think too far ahead andNtforry 
about structuring or sequencing when the skill definition process 1s 
not yet complete. They may not grasp the Implications o f f each analysis 
steo* because they are too influenced by what they expect to see in the 
finished chart. 

It is necessary to play down the contributions of such persons and 
recoanize only those which are directly based on performance. If such 
a person is rather vocal and persistently disrupts proceedings with 
concerns about the training program, it is best to take (firective action 
and explain to Kim in front of the group that this committee's concern 
is not with training, it is with accurate definition of the skills of 
the occupation. The training program will be the concern of another 
committee made up of persons more qualified for the task of specifying * 
training;. « 
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APPENDIX H 



SAMPI& WORKING DEFINITIONS OF 
OCCUPATIONS TO BE ANALYZED 

Respiratory Therapist 

Respiratory therapy workers, sometimes called Inhalation therapy workers, 
treat patients with cardlo-resplratory problems. Their duties Involve the 
therapeutic use of medical gases, air and oxygen administering apparatus, 
environmental control 'systems, humldlflcatlon and aerosols, drugs and med1 % 
cations, ventilatory control , postural drainage, chest physio- therapy and 
breathing exercises, respiratory rehabilitation, assistance with cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation, and the maintenance of natural, artificial, and mechan- 
ical airways 4 . ' 



Djraftperson s . I 

The drafter prepares clear, complete, and accurate, working plans and 
detail drawings from rough sketches, specifications*^ calculations of 
engineers^ architects, designers to be used for engineering or manufac- 
turing purposes according to the v sped fled dimensions. He utilizes knowledge 
of variousliiachlneS, engineering practices, mathematics^ building materials, 
and other physical science* to complete the drawings. 
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* . Industrial Mechanic (DOT 626-630) 

v , • * ■ ■ • • ' . 

When a machine breaks down In a plant or factory, not only Is the machine 
idle, but raw materials -and human resources are wasted. It Is the Industrial 
mechanic's job to prevent .these costly breakdowns and to make repairs as 
quickly as possible. * 

Industrial maintenance mechanics spend much^lme doing preventive mainte- 
nance. This Includes keeping machines. well oiled ana* greased, and periodi- 
cally cleaning parts. The repairer regularly Inspects machinery and checks 
performance/ Tools such as micrometers, calipers, and depth gauges are used 
to measure and align all parts. For, example, treadles on sewing machines In 
the apparel Industry may need adjustment and gears and bearings may have to be 
aligned. By keeping complete and up-to-date records, mechanics try to antici- 
pate trouble and service machinery before the factory's production Is Inter- 
rupted. 

, When repairs become necessarwthe maintenance mechanic must first locate 
the specific cause of the problem. \h1s challenge requires knowledge rein- 
forced by experience. For example, after hearing a vibration from a machine, 
the mechanic must decide whether 1t is due to worn belts, weak motor bearings, 
or any number of other possibilities) Repairers often follow blueprints and 
engineering specifications In maintaining and fixing equipment. 

<N f , # 

. After correctly diagnosing the problem, the maintenance mechanic dissem- 
bles tht equipment, and then repairs* or replaces the necessary parts. Hand • 
and power tools usually are needed. The repairer may use a screwdriver and a 
wrench to take the door of f an oven, or a crane ta 11ft a printing pres? off 
the ground. Electronic testing equipment often is Included In the mechanic's 
tools. Repairers use catalogs to order replacements for broken or defective 
parts. When parts are not readily available, or when a machine must be 
quickly returned to production, repairers may sketch a part that can be fabri- 
cated by the plant's machine shop. 

The repairer reassembles and tests each piece of equipment after It has 
been serviced, for once^ft 1s back 1n operation, the machine Is expected to 
work as 1f 1t were new. \ 



0 

.... , _ . _ V _ ._ . ._. 

/ 

SOURCE: Occupational Outlook Handbook , 1980-81 Edition. U.S. Department of 
Labor 20 lb \ 
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APPENDIX I 
DEVELOPING QUALITY TASK STATEMENTS 

Tasks may be defined as activities performed by an Individual worker In 
order to accomplish some component of .the occupational role. Task statements, 
are concise descriptions of units of work as the worker functions in ms/ner 
occupation. 

A task Is a unit of work activity that constitutes a significant part of 
a duty. A combination of. tasks usually form logical work activities necessary 
to perform a duty. Tasks have a definite beginning and ending point. 

The task statement must be as clear as possible so that It Is easily and 
correctlyfrnderstood by workers and teachers 1n the occupational area. The 
terminology used must be consistent with current occupational usage, and must 
be unambiguous so that all workers will be able to apply the same Inter- 
pretation. 

It shouldibe kept In-mlnd that task statements are to bemuse J for train- 
ing workers, and for supervising workers as they perform on the job. State- 
Mtottat ire too general (e.g!, -Meet the public-) may be quite useless as a 
guide for planning Instruction or evaluating performance, /^temfints t^t are 
extremely Specific, or even trivial (e.g., Count " u ^^ d h 5? l ^ f ) ^ n ^ u1re 
no special training procedures, or may Involve very short bits of training 
time and therefore may not be helpful/* 

Task statements always describe a meaningful unit of work actlvl^f that 
is discrete observable: performed within a limited period of tlme.jnd that 
resuUs in a prodia, service, or decision. A job task Is a worthwhile accom- 
nllshment that an employer or customer would be will ng to pay for. ^ job 
task a?sS reSresSnts a typical assignment that would be given to a wo>ker In 
' Jhl occupa^Sn being Snaljzed, A task can always be broken down Into two or 
more procedural steps. « * 

The components of a task statement are: 

* * 

VERB ' ' 0 • ^ 

The verb must be 1n the first person singular, active voice, 
(e.g., select,. prepare, maintain, direct, organize, produce) 

OBJECT 

The "object" 1s the thing at ted upon by the worker, 
(e.g., reports, equipment, records, customers) 

QUALIFIER 

Qualifiers are words or phrases used to limit or modify the task 
(etg??^'. . precision measuring. trouble shooting. ."..") 
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^Examples of the parts of task statements are: 

1. ' Prepare budgets 

(verb) (object) 

2. Maintain sickroom equipment / \ 
(verb) (qualifier) (object) 

3. Treat burn victims using first aid measures 
(verb) * (object) (qualifier) — " 



■* 
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Guidelines for Developing Task Statements 
a. The prefix, "The worker Is able to , ." Is understood, not written. 
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b. The task statement begins with a precise action verb In the present tense 
(e.g., design, construct, rotate, repair, align, adjust). 

c. Each task, statement must^de Scribe an observable behavior. Thus, knowledge 
and attitudlnal Items, beginning with phrases such as "Know the principles 

*'of ..." and '"Appreciate the Implications of . ." are not permissible. 

• » * » 

d. Receiving Instructions from others should not be considered a task. Thus, 
" attending meetings or conferences are , not tasks. Neither Is "Receive* 

orders from supervisor." 

e. Avoid statements such as "Be avarlable when required for emergencies," 
"Relay forms." If a skill Is not Involved, It Is not a task. 

f. Avoid verbs that are Indefinite as to meaning, such as "Work with . . •." 
"Handle. . ." and "Be responsible for. . ." If .a person "worksi wlth" a 
program or resource, It should be determined what Is actually being done 

when the activity takes place. There may actually be several tasks : 
Involved. • 

. . 4 

g. Task statements should represent Independent skills and not simply 
supplement or expand on others (e,.g. , "Prepare dally work schedules" * 

should not be used to supplement "Prepare work schedules"). 

« • * 

h. < In general, avoid multiple verbs In a task statement, unless several 

actions are always performed together. If two action worlds are needed* 

this usually Indicates two skills are' Involved. In the case of remove 
an)} repair, use the more Inclusive (repa1rV_of tfce two. n * 

1. Do not Include unnecessary words such as "effectively." "carefully," or 
"appropriately" (as In "Use communication effectively or "File materials 
carefully' 1 ). It Is understood that workers are not going to be. trained to 
be Ineffective or careless. 

j. Qualifiers should be used whenever necessary to clarify the meaning of 
the task. ^ 
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k. Avoid , vague qualifying phrases such as "when appropriate/ 1 "as. required," 
or "in accordance with regular procedures." 

1. Each task statement must be capable of standing alone. A statement such 
as "Prepare other materials" might appear to be reasonable If It appears 

. at the end of a series of related task, but It cannot be understood by 
Itself , so It should not be iised. 

m. Repetition 1s acceptable. If "adjust" 1s the appropriate verb for many 
task statements, use It. Do not attempt to find alternatives simply for 
the sake of style. 

n. Short words .should be used In preference to long words or expressions 
(e.g.," "Maintain a filing system" NOT "Tajce necessary action relative to 
setting up a system for the storage and retrieval of records and instruc- 
tional material's"). . 

o. Avoid the use of "etc." If an additional thought needs to be Included, 
express It (e.g., NOT "Maintain a system for controlling dangerous sub- 
stances, etc." but _,I Wa1nta1n a security system for controlling the use of 

drugs and hazardous. equipment"). > . J 

i ' . .f 

p. Avoid the use of tools and -equipment statements that merely support task 

Kerformance. The use of tools In and of themselves 1s not a task activity 
ut a means to achieving the task. 

q. Include only one task In a single statement. 

On the following page 1s. a 11st of sample action verbs that may be 
reproduced and used as a handout when working w1th!DACUM committees. 
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SAMPLE ACTION VERBS 



Supervisory and Managerial Jobs 

* M. 


- 


• 


Advise, 


Estimate 




Perform 


Analyze 


Forecast 




Plan 


Appraise 


Implement 




Prepare % 


Approve • 


Initiate 




Process 


Assess 


Interpret 


- 


Recommend 


Assign 


Interview 




Review 


Compare 


Investigate 




Scnedul e 


Conduct 


Maintain 




Sign 


Contact 


Manage 


• 


Study 


Counsel 


Monitor 




Submit 


Determine 


Negotiate 




Supervise 


Diagnose 


Observe 




iVerlfy 


Draft 


Orient 






Establish 


Participate 




- 


Information-Collection* Jobs 






Analyze 


Confer 


Interview 


Receive 


Acertaln 


Consult 


Inventory 


Review . 


Aud1t r 


Count 


Locate ° 


Verify 


Calcul ate 


Diagnose 


Measure 


WStgh 


Check 


Gather 


Observe 


Compile 


Identify 


Obtain 




Compute 


Inspect 


Proof 




Decision-Making Jobs 






* 
• 


Approve 


Determine 


* 


Judge 


Compare 


Estimate 




Rate 


Decide 

« 


Evaluate 


► 


Test 


Production and Controlling Jobs 






Address 


Endorse 


Paint 


Schedule 


Adjust 


File 


Phone 


A Select 


Apply » 


Fit ^ 


Post 


. Set 


Arrange 


Greet 


Process 


Sign 


Attach ' 


Grind 


Rebuild 


Sol der 


Clean 


Install 


RecommerhP 


Sort 


Compose 


Instruct 


Remove 6 


Straighten 


Deposit 


Load 


Repair * 


Submit 


Design 


Lubricate 


Repl ace 


train 


Develop 


Make 


Reprimand 


Transcribe 


Disassemble 


Maintain 


Rev1 se 


Type 


Distribute 


Notify 


Rewire 


Weld 


Edit 


Open 


Rotate 


Write 
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APPENDIX J 
WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



Position J -' Date 

y The purpose of this evaluation 1s to provide feedback for the workshop 
leaders to use in planning and conducting future workshops. Please complete 
the following checklist by marking the most appropriate response—Strongly 
Agree (SA), Agree^ (A)-, Disagree (D), Strongly Disagree (SD). Your comments on 
the last three questions would also be appreciated. • 



1. Information given to you about, the workshop 
prior to your arrival was sufficient 



2. The workshop moved 1>) a smooth businesslike manner 

3. The workshop leaders carried out their roles In a 
posi tive , know! edgeabl e manner. 



4. The workshop was interesting and informative, 



5. Sufficient time was allocated for completing the 
workshop activities 



6. The workshop facilities were adequate . 

7. / The workshop location was suit able... % 

* 

8. Arrangements for meals and breaks were sufficient. 

9. My participation in this workshop was a 
worthwhi 1 e endeavor 

10. I would recommend participation 1n similar 

• workshops to fellow workers • 



SA 


A 


.0 


SD 
















































t 



























11. The weaknesses of this workshop were: 



12. The strengths of this workshop were: 



13. My reaction to DACUM as a process for identifying tasks important to 
vocational and technical instruction is: 



THANK YOUi 
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APPENDIX K 

VERIFICATION INSTRUMENTS AND 
SAMPLE COVER LETTERS 

INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS TECHNOLOGY 
DACUM VERIFICATION SURVEY 



On March 2-3, 1982, a DACUM was conducted at Trident Technical College 
for the Industrial Mechanics Technology program Involving representation of 
ten local Industries. From the panel's Input, a draftN)ACUM chart was pre- 
pared, and a verification survey based on the Identified competencies was 
developed and sent to twenty-six persons Identified either as Incumbent • 
Industrial mechanics or supervisors of Industrial mechanics, Including the 
original ten DACUM participants. (The firms participating 1n the verifica- 
tion process are Identified in appendix 2.) Twenty-one responses were received 
and are Included in the data tabulation. 

Data from the survey is presented by mean response to each Question and 
by number of respondents to each category of each question (appendix 1.) 

Trident Technical College is committed to develop Individualized compe- 
tency-based Instruction that will assist learners to achieve competence through 
effective training. With the input of expert practitioners and supervisors to 
Identify those tasks which are most Important and which truly make a difference 
for entering workers, this survey data can provide a sound basis for decision 
making in program and learning material development. 
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TRIDENT TECHNICAL COLLEGE Survey Number 

1982 Industrial Mechanics Survey * 

The purpose of this survey Is to Identify the most Important tasks Industrial Mechanics In the Trident 

V 

area perform. < This Information will help define the skills an Industrial Mechanics graduate needs which 
will be used to develop the curriculum for the hew Industrial Mechanics program, Please'read the directions 
carefully and answer every question. 

<. - ■ 

Instructions ; 

The questionnaire contains a list of tasks divided Into 12 major groups (A through^) which relate to 
the occupation of Industrial Mechanic. We need your response to three major questions about each task: 

1. How Important Is the performance of the task In the Job of an Industrial Mechanic? 

2. How frequently do you perform the task? (or how frequently do those Industrial Mechanics whom you 
supervise perform the task?) 

$3. Is the task expected of a beginning Industrial Mechanic?) 

Answer these questions by completing the following steps: 

1. For each task rate the Importance of the performance of that task to the job ot the Industrial Mech- 
*"* anlc by circling one response undo column 1. 

2^ For eacjf task Indicated^ often the task Is performed by circling one response under column 2. 

3. For each task Indicate If this task would be expected to be performed by a beginning Industrial 
Mechanic by circling one response In column 3, 

Be Sure to circle one response under each column for every task, 

•a 

•..'/»■ ' * 

Please feel free to add any additional tasks or general consents. 
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MEAN RESPONSE 
N«21 



\ :. 



Igptfjowct^ o l Tasfc 



gggggy of hr f o n o mco 
of Tosfc 



Entry 1ml 



ToSI StOtOMfttt 



Colian 1 



col 



Ctlwt 3 



Cstto- 



Not Don't 



1< V lw t' T" k V 



Frt- 



»'t 



twtfttty tjots itv^r kooji 



?f t 



en 
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1. 


Soltct prootr tools 


2.85 


3.00 




1.90 


2. 


Um tools softly ' 


• - ' 2.90* 


2.95 


• 


1.90 


3. 


Uso bosk hoot tools 


2.90 


2.95 




1.95 


4. 


Optrott hmt powtr tools 


o JO * 


' 4 Tit 

Z.71 




^ 1.90 


* 

5. 


Nrintet* tools 


♦ O ' £ fx * 


Z.00 




l.po — 


1. 


Uso precision toe? tools ^ 


2.23 


2.26 

«» 




1.47 


?. 


list precision aeoserlnf lestnaeets 


2.25 


2.30 




1.57 


1. 


Optrott, OMtrtl mocMm shs^ tojtlpNMt ^ 


2.15 


* r l. 

2.30 




1.47 


9. 


list tftoposttc eqelpeent 


1.90 


V * *% fit? 

^ 2.05 




V 

t A4 

1.04 


fjt 


otorylt Wt—lr Cotlootwt 










1. 


USt MlRttMOCt MOMMlS 


2.71 


2.57 




1.85 


2. 


list trouble skootlNf ttclwlews 


2.71 


2.6$ 




1,60 


3. 


list proper fosteelee techNleets 


■ 2.28 


2.52 




1.77 


4. 


AmIvio com of breakeowi 


2.38 


2.52 




1.52 


S. 


Preptre ports list lecleolne specifications 


1 . 1.90 


2.07 


i 


1.37 


S. 


; y_ 

Rtplict tarings 

• 


2,71 


y 2.85 




1.80 


7. 


Rtpalr/rtplict «chM^c«1 stall 


2.57 


2.61 




1.61 


8. 


Repair puops 


2.42 


2.52 




N 1.61 


9. 


Repair compressors 


2.23 


2.23 


i 


1.19 


10. 


Repair power transmission aqulpettit 


M9 


2.38 




1.52 
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[■porunct of Tisl 



Ffoumy of Qorforoonco 



Entry Itvtl 



Task Stotooonts 
Category At Uto HoM o nd Pontr Tools 



Colin* 1 



Colon I 



Colum 3 



EsSOn- 



Kot Don't 



tiji .y. if. fcnoj. 



fro- Sons- Don't 
9*pt1y tints Noyor kn^v 



Oon't 



1. Stltct proptr tools - 

2. Uio tools sofoly 

3. Uso task ton* tools 

4. Oporoto otmJ ponsr tools 

5. totntoln tools 



18 
19 
19 
13 
13 



3 
2 
2 
8 
6 



0 
0 



1 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



21 
20 
20 
17 
14 



0 
1 
1 
4 

7 



0 0 

0 0 

0 / 0 

0 0 

0 0 



18 2 

19 2 

20 1 
19 2 
14 7 



0 
0 
0 

P 
0 



cn 



i. Uso precision mm) tools 

7. Uso precision noosorlof Instreotnts 

8. Oporsto ftnorol oocMos shop ponlpnont 

9. Uto Olognostlc oqolpnont 

Citooory I; jopjlr iouli 



1. Uso oointoosnco oommIs 

2. Uso trouble skootlnf tocMlojuos 

3. Uto proptr fastonlmj tocmlquos 

4. Anolyio cooso of oreoMoun 

$. Prepsre ports list loclmHmj tpoclflcotlom 



7 
6 
5 
1 



15 
15 
9 
9 
3 



12 2 

13 1 
13^ 2 
16* 3 



6 0 

6 0 

11 1 

11 .1 

13 5 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



6 
6 
6 
1 



12 
14 
12 

ii 

4 



I. Roptoco Soarings 

7. Rooalryroploco wcnonlcol sools 

8. nopilr puops 

8. tepitr conprossort 

10. Reoslr powtr tranuetsslon oaulpnont 



15 
12 
10 
7 
8 



6 0 

9 0 

10 1 
12 2 
9 4 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



18 

13 

11 

6 

9 



14 
14 
14 
19 

9 
7 
8 
10 
14 



3 
8 
10 
14 
11 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
1 
0 
2 



0 

0 

f 

1 

0 



0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



9 10 

12 9 
10 U 

1 20 

17 3 

13 6 

14 4 
10 9 

7 12 
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17 4 
13^8 
13 8 
5 15 
11 10 
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0 

o N 

0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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BAfeBER JOBflASK ANALYSIS AND LETTERS 



Ttw National Association of 
Boards of Barbor Examinor* 
of America 



BABBEB JOB/TASK JUMLT3I3 

'•*•,' ' • ' ' 

WW »« M-d TDUB H.lt, 

i % 1 

t ' i 

Tka latienal Association of Board* of Barber Isaalnara of Jtnorica ia conducting a notional otudy to datamlna tbaHaaka parforaod by barbora to 
affactivaly carry out tknir dutioa and raappnalbllltioa* 

Tfco atudy raguiraa tka oarofnl Idantifioation and verification of tka nany taaka perfomod bjr barbara on a national lot el. Qnca tka Uake kavo 
c>; idantif ied» wo wiU kavo a battar baaia for developing fair and valid barbar exaninatioea* Tka knowledge and aiparianoa yon kave gained by your diraot 
Ikvolvaaent in aoat, if not all, of tkaaa taaka naka yon uniquely qualified to adhriaa ua on tha iawrtlBTt fro^^ono* and critical ltv of oack taak. 
Your indi? idual reepoeeee will bo kold in atriot oonf Idanco* aa only group raaponaaa will bo reported. 

* ■ ■ t 

Too kave boon carefully aaloctad aa a qualified reepondant, and your input will contribute to tke development of a valid osanlnation for barbara. 

, Pleaae complete tkia anal yo la witkin five working daye. Saturn tka completed euxvey to tka poraon dlatributing tka eurvey or placa it in tka atanpad 

* 

and addr.aaad «nv«lops that has baan provided. A. • Mall axpr«aalen of our approeiation for ooaplating tkl. analyaia, »a will aand jo a auaaary of our 

finding*. j 

THUK3 VEST MUCH FOB TOUS ASSCTTADCI. 
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Or the psgss which fol 



PAR X - TASK STAIBtENTS * 



iMtiuotioMt fjmi r— A 9mT * gdfliUii ■ ^ 



ow you will find a list. of task ntstsaents olustsrsd into 19 aejor eatsgoriss (A through P) whioh relste to the jMoupation of harboring 



Vo assd your poraoaal roaotloa to three aejor quo* t loos about aaoh task stataaanti ^ 

a. Row lenertsnt is tlo psrforaenoo of too tost In your lob so s harbor? 

b. Row froausatly do jou per fore tho task? 

0. How critics! is ths tssk? 

Answer khosa qaaatioas ly boapl sting tho following otapsi ^ 

1. Por sack task i* tytsgoriss A through P indioste kow laporttnt you bslitvs psrforaenoo of tho taak is in your Job ss a barber, b tko "laportsnos of Tssk 

■toly rsfl< 



ooluaa obooss ead/birele ths nuobor whioh aost aoonratoly rsfloots ths laportsnos of that tssk. If you do not psrfora oono of tko tssks, plssss oirols tb 
nuabor whioh indiostes kow important you bolisrs thoss tssks ars to tho overall occupation of bsrbsring. Uss ths sosla bolow toasts ths tip?rU"T* af 
aaoh tssk i I ■ 

8 • Of Croat, bportance Psrforasnoa is iaportsat to the oeoupation of bsrbsring. 

4 - 
3 

I 

0 • Of fa Iaportwoo Porfomanco nakaa no contribution to tho occupation of harboring. 

la For oaoh of tko took* to Catogorioa A through P (oKCtpt thoaa you Judgad to ho of no toportanoo)/ indiooto tho tUUUKBt ot parfomaaco. ■ Oaa tho oeolo bo 
to todleoto tho immew of tho Unki 

8 • tlMMBttl *»*fomad Tho taak to froquantly porfonad. 

« > f .a 

3 • r • 

a i ■ ■ 

o ■ Mayor Portorwsd Taa task is aever porfomsd. 

3. Por saok of tko tssks in Cstsgoriso A through P, iadiosta taa o'ritioelity of ths tssk by. dstsraiaiag its iaportsnoo whan porforasd.on tha censunsr. Uss 
tha soala bolow to indioata taa oriticslityi 

* \ ss 

w 

5 » Yam Critical Tho took to oritioal to tho consular if not porfomad proporly. 

0 ■ Mot Critiosl Ths task is not oritioal to tko consular. , \ ' 

I' ' J 

4. Rspsat 'Stops lo. \, Ro. 3 and No. 3 for each, of ths oatsgoriss. • t / 



5. Add sny ststsasnts to Catagorias A through P that dosoribo othor tssks that you hsvo psrfomod or that you fool nssd to bs psrforsod far bsrbsrs whioh srs 
not listsd. / 

/ * 

9 I 

6. Chsok ths inventory to soo if you hsvs rsspondsd to ftU qusstions f or ejcJi ststonsnt (except for thoso tssks whioh you judged to bs of no laportsnos). 
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[mitt n*u* « wi« wo lutal 

■BAD «B ABOVE IIHJTWCTJOBS 
(MRTFULLT BEfOBg FTOCEBDIBO. j 



TMk Btotooonto 



■Ann JOB/TAB ABAWBX8 
■0.1 

laportanoo of Tatk 

Row looortp pt is tbo parfor- 
■oooo or lEu took la your 
job oo o barber? 

(Oiroio SS± rooponoo) 



lo. 2 N 

teama «f rorforotooo 

■ow frooooatlp do pot 
ptrf oro tbio took? 



■o. 3 

Oritlcolltr 



(droit 



low orltlool lo tbo porfor- 
■ooeo of tblo took to tbo 
oonoutrt 



(Olrelo 



CAtBOOBT At fOrfOB ■alrouto 



Oroo< 
■por 



lo 

taaoa 



vrOQOOV*. 

Parformoi 



Bovor 
Parforaod 



Orltlool 



Bot* 

Orltlool 



1. . Coopl? with roqulrod oaaltarp proeoouroo 

2. Protoot potroo 

3. Contult with patron 
*• froporo too potroo 

5. Out tbo hair with ollpporo, obooro or rotor 



2 10 

2 10 

2 10 

2 10 

2 10 



9 2 10 

9 2 10 

9 2 10 

9, 2 10 

9 2 10 



9 2 

9 2 

9 2 1 

9 2 1 

9 2 1 



1 0 
1 0 



0 
0 
0 



6. topor tbo hair with ollpporo, obooro or raaor 

7. tayor tbo hair with ollpporo, obooro or rotor 

8. tbla tbo hair with talonlng obooro, obooro or rotor 

9. Outlloo tbo hair with ollpporo, obooro or rotor 

10. Oloao (odgo) tbo nook with ollpporo or rotor 



2 1 0 

2 10 

2 10 

2 10 

2 10 



3.2 1 0 

9 2 10 

9 2 10 

9 2 10 

9 2 10 




11. Porforo oblldron'o balroutt 

12. Parforo ladiao' balroutt 
19. Porforo mo'o balroutt 
14. Orooo tbo balr 

CATEGORY Bi Barforo Balratr lino 

1. Coaply wltb raqulrad aaaltary proeoduraa 

2. Protaet patron 

3. Conault wltb patron 



2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



3 2 1 

9 2 1- 

9 2 1 

5 ? 1 



0 
0 
0 




5 
5 
5 



9 

3 



2 1 0 
2 1 0 
2 1 0 



3 2 
3 2 
5 2 



1 
1 
1 



0 

0 
0 



en 



0 
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Tuk BtftttMBtt 



■o. 1 

ftwitwt tf JSft 

imorttnt it tht ptrfor- 
itoTTaHt tttk In jour 
job ft btrbtrl 

(Olrolt opt rttpofltt) 



Orttt 
Xapor- 
f tact 



Mo 

Ispor*' 
tt not 



otnooRii Batk nifc tea «j |gM 



Io. 2 

Battmn tf www 

low froqutntlT do 70a 
ptrf or* tblt tttk? 

(Oirolt SSI rttpo w ) 



io. 5 

lev tritittl it tht-*trfor- 
Moot or thit tttk to tbt 
ooMtaotrT 

(Oirolt 



frtoiitn 
Ptrfom 



itly 



Mtvtr ' 
Ftrforotd 



1. 


Oatain novledga of Mml ad state lane tad rolee 


*> 




a 

7 


2 
c 


4 

i 


n 


✓ 


a 


3 


2 


1 


0 


2. 


Xapltatot tppropritlt uv* in rum 


5 

w 




9 


2 


1 


0 


3 


a 


3 


2 


1 


0 


3. 


ntuttu OOftWttelOfttlOO* wi*o wru«r ^* 


5 




3 


2 


1 

• ■ 


0 


.5 


a 


3 


2 


1 


0 


CAB 


y * 

Metro, mlataln Mm ■•««fd» 


























1. 


tataeUee patron preMle 


•5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 • 




a 


3 


2 


1 


0 


2. 


mtatais patroa profllo 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5 


a 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5. 


Prepare product ealee raeord 


5 


4 


3 


-2 


1 


0 


5 


a 


3 


2 


1 


0 


*. 


Prepare and nninteie patron eervleo raeord 


5. 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5 


a 


3 


2 


\ 


0 


5. 


Heioteia ptriodlo patron c uaaun 1 oatloaa 


5 

• 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 

o 


5 


a 


3 


2 


1 


0 


QM1 


mt p« contipu. Motion. 












c 














1. 


Attend aeaisaro and workahopa 


\ 


4 


3 


2 - 


1 


0 


5 


a 


3 


2 


1 


0 


2. 


Ptrtioipftt io proftttionftl tralnit* eourttt 


9 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 " 


5 


.a 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5. 


fiubtoribt to toft rttd prof ottiootl tod trtdt Joornftlt 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


' 5 


a 


3 


2 


1 




4. 


Ptrtieipfttt io proftttionftl orgtnitfttioot 


3 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5 


a 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5. 


Apply toqii^rtd knonltdgt 


5 


\ 


3 


2 


1 


0 


5 


a 


3 


2 


1 


0 



Critical 
L. 



lot 

Critical 



3 ♦ . 3 ft \ 
5 ♦ 3 2 1 
5 a j 2 1 



5 
5 
3 
3 
5 



V 5 

4 /.3 

• 3 

• 3 

• 3 



2 1 

2 1 

2 1 

2 1 

2* 1 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



$ a 3 2 10 

9 a 3 2 1 .o 

5 . a. 3 2 1 o 

5*5210 

5 4 9 2 10 
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JOE GIORDANO 
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WITH RANKIN _ 

»? viw i m w w f n Ac t ing 

Rotter Luc«i Ouiubin. ' 
On M»iMtS. I A Matt 

WILLIAM HYENHUIS 
On* Vies Nuinnt 
1400 K. Washington Ave. 
M AOMOtt, Wl 0B7M 

JOSEPH SWIEZYNSKI 
OM Vies Ormimmt 

00 Union tauMn 
Milfoho, NN oooto 



The National Association o 
Boards of Barber Examiners 
President 0 f America 




■DWIN C JimM, SECRETARYTREAftURER 
south pnoHi othkt — eurrt toe 

COLUMBUS. ON 4SSf S , 
HWL.t t«#14»4$0»M0»> 



JERREL DA I LEY 

4TH j^Cr^ Slf I PINT 

lOOS N. Jackson 
MAeMOLiA. All 717SS 

OENE RECORD 
Sth Vict FetsioiMT 

4te* ROOSIVILT AVI. 
WaillsViLLC. KY 401 IS 

O. H. 'RUCK*' ASH(40RE 
Panliamsmtahian 
soe NK 1IT 
Miami. PL SSISt ' 

JAMES D. KNAUSS 
Dirsctoh ow Education 

1011 O STAItT- ASS1 
SACfiAMtNTO. CA SSS14 



• September 11, 198_ , 

. • ' • ' i 

Dear Professional Barber: 

* * 

The National Association of Boards of Barber Examiners is conducting .a 
survey for the purpose of developing a job/ task analysis of barbering. 
We have requested the Board of Barber Examiners in your State to nominate 
well -qualified barbers to assist us with this important research program. 
Your Barber Board has determined that you meet the standards of our 
selection criteria and has nominate^ you to participate in the survey. 
By nominating you, that Board has recognized you as one of the most 
capable barbers in your State. 

We are committed to the development of improved training material for 
barbers, a job-related training program for barbers, and the administra- 
tion of a certified job/task related examination for licensing barbers. 

We request you take, the time now or within the next five working days to 
complete the enclosed •Job/Task Analysis Survey". Your response to the 
survey will contribute significantly to our research effort and more 
importantly will help improve the program for the licensing of barbers. 
Your response will be kept confidential and only group responses will 
be reported. 

Your assistance as a professional barber will be appreciated; and if we 
can ever be of assistance to you, please feel free to call on us. 

I . • • 

Very truly yours, 

TOE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF BARBER EXAMINERS 
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September 11, fl 198- 



Dear Professional Barbers: 

We thank you for the taking of your valuable time to assist us 
in this project by completing a job/ task survey relating to 
barber ing. 

We request that you give us your name and Address in the space 
provided below in order that we may have a record of the persons 
surveyed and in order that we can send you a copy of the completed 
report . ■ % ' . 

9 

Your response will be kept confidential and only group responses 
will be reported. Please furnish your name and address as 
follows? 



(Name) 



(Address) 



(City) (State) (Zip) 
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ADMINISTRATOR TASK INVENTORY AND LETTERS 
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ERIC 




tkh c§NTtn ran VOCATIONAL IOUOATION 



T« HUt MHM> MM CTVOCf OMU«*hM*M«. <Nm» 



ADMINISTRATOR TASK INVENTORY 

* • *, . . 

InooopgmlonwHhtfwUSOEBurwuofO 
loori vifninlilraion of vooMM 

McondtrylM*. OnctftttoAHwioion tdwrtlftod, wiWII bo* to dwotoc comptttncv b ul tottruofloml wwtirmi dwlpud «w*flo*v to hilp moit ttw 
trrtiini mo* of wtttfional idmWitr«to«. Thtknowltd|^«*p«rknoiyouh^^ 

unl^«MHftidtoo*to^ Your Mlvlduo) moonm wIM bt Wd In 

ftrtetoonfldtnoi.oi only |raupf«ponoJi will bfroportod. 



Vott t t tw bioa o WluMyoilirtoioMOjioINk^ 
•dmktkffitort. ShoQM you wkftto confrlbutt awn furthw to thb currtoutum dwolopmant tffort, pluw provide til of tht Information imuaatad *nut your 
IntiriMandaraoiofcxpoTtlMln^llofthtolnWumont 



Qfjoj try to oampl^thtokw«rtory within ftoworfcfef days. Attanipad.iaW-adilfaiiadanv^ 
lory. AitimtMtHpiojo^ofoiir oppiod^ . 

THANKS VERY MUCH FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE. 
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PARTI TASK STATEMENTS 

Instructions: Pit— read very carefully! 

s. - ' 

On tha page, which follow you will find* list of task statements clustered into eight major categories (A through I) which mav relate to th. .rimMM,***. «# i~ , 
vocational eduction program,. We nwd your perlbn.1 reaction to two major question. .boutXht.sk statement: ^ministration of local 

a. » How important is the performance of the task in your job as a local administrator? 

b. What degree of training do most local administrators need in order to effectively perform the tilt? 

Answer these questions by completing the following steps: - x 

" . 

1 ' L^^^^ V0U be " eVe P " ,0rm,n(M 01 *• tMk i'inyourjob as a local administrator. In the "Imports of task" 

17 ^T. Ci !: Cl l^• numbW WhlcH m ° ,t • ccurat-lv r,,l8Ctt thi lmDOrt< "« of thatlSnr^u do not perform some of the task. Ec3hl • 
another adminHtrttor', responsibility at your school, pleat, circle th. number which indicate, how important youUL u£ IrMort^H^min 
motion of ^tion^education atyour school. t.W or other nojvrim^ ^^^JZ n^Z^l^ 

importance to your job as a loci administrator. Us. the seal, below to rat. th. importance of .ach task: 

B - Of Qrejl Importance Performance is critical to program operation. 

4 

3 ~ 

2 

1 

0 = Of Xi2 Importance Performance makes no contribution to program operation. 

2 !fnT n^ emBnt, t0 Cate90rV A ^ d " Cribe ° ther ^ th,t V ° U haV6 P^ 0 ""*' * that vou ,ael niid 10 ta P** 0 """* bY local administrator, which 



are not listed 

i 

i 



3 ' lZ!i^ ° , , the "f 6 !™* !? ** Mle9 ° rV ^ CWt •f 0 " V 0 " to be of no importance), indicate, degree of training needed. In the "Degree of Training 
Needed column indicate the extent to which the task require, that mo* administrators who p.rfc/n7m« » k obtain tri to succe»fully and efficiently 
perform it. Us. th. scale below to indicate the degree of training needed. / " * y 

5>Qreji.Need The task requires a great deal of training for tWWmlnlstrator. 

3 4 - , 

2 

1 

0 = N2Need The, task requires no training. 

4. Repeat steps No. 1, No. 2. and No. 3 for jach of th. remaining categories. 

6. Check the inventory to see if you have responded to fcgjfi questions for ejeh statement (except for those tasks which you judged to be of no importance). 
163 . 
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ADMINISTRATOR TASK INVENTORY 



. NOTE : PLEASE BE SURE YOU HAVE 
)|f REAp THE ABOVE INSTRUCTIONS 
CAREFULLY BEFORE PROCEEDING. 



Importance of Task 



How Important it the porfor 
maoct of this task in your job 
as a local administrator? 



--Task Statamants 



r^vTEGOR Y A: PROGRAM PLANNING, DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND EVALUATION 



(Circle Qn& response) 



Daoraa of Training Needed 

What dagraa of training do most 
administrators* mad in ordar to 
effactivtlv parform this task? 

(Circle one response I 



9 

ERLC 



Great 

Impor- 
tenet 



No 

Impor- 



Great 
Need 



16b 



No 
Netd 



1. 


Survey student end parent interests. 


6 


• 3 


2 


1 0 


6 


4 


3 


2 


1 0 


2 


vouvwi mq analyze manpower neeos assassmant data* 


5 < 


1 3 


2 


1 0 


6 


4 


3 


2 


1 0 


3. 


Direct occupational task analysis for usa in curriculum development. 


■ 6 < 


1 3 


2 


1 0 


s 


4 


3 


2 


1 0 


4. 


Direct the idtntif (cation of entry leva! requirements for jobs. 


5 i 


1 3 


2 


1 0 


. 6 


4 


3 


2 


1 0 


6. 


Involve community representatives in program planning and 
development. 


5 * 


1 3 


2 


1 0 


6 


4 


3 


2 ■ 


1 0 


6. 


Obtain stata and fadaral sarvicas and resources for program 
development. 


6 < 


1 3 


2 1 


1 0 


6 


4 


3 


2 1 


1 0 


7. 


Cooperate with district, county, regional, and state agencies 
in developing and operating vocational programs. 


5 4 


1 3 


2 1 


0 


6 


4 


3 


2 1 


0 


B. 


Prepare annual program plans. 


5 4 


1 3 


2 1 


0 


6 


4 


3 


2 1 


0 


9. 


Prepare and update long-range program plans. . 


6 4 


1 3 


2 1 


0 


5 


4 


3 


2 1 


0 


10. 


Develop overall vocational program goals. 


6 4 


3 


2 1 


0 

*> 


4> 


4 


3 


2 1 


0 
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Importance of Tttk 



Degree of Training Neected 



t • 



Talk Statements 



How important is tha perfor- 
mance of this talk in your job 
a* a local administrator?, 

(Circl* ofjfe response) 



What degree of training do most 
administrators need in order to 

effectivfly perform this task? 

i 

fCircf* £Qf rnpom*) 







Impor 
tance 






WO 

Impor- 
tance 


Grtit 
Nnd 






No 
NHd 


♦ \ 

11. 


Coordinate district curriculum development efforts. 


8 > 


3 


2 


1 0 


5 4 


3 


2 1 


0 


12. Approve counts of study! 1 




3 


2 


1 0 


6 4 


3 

■ ,1 


A 1 




13. 


•Establish school admission and graduation requirements. 


5 4 




o 


i ft 


D 4 


*% 
J 


2 1 


0 


"4. 


Recommend program policies to 'the administration and board. 


6 4 


1 


9 


1 U 




J 


2 1 


0 


16. 


Implement local board and administrative policies.' 


fi 4 


«j 




i n 
1 u 


C A 


M 

9 


2 1 


0 


4 C 

IB. 


Interpret and apply state and/or federal vocational education 
legislation. 

■ 


fi 4 


ft! 




1 A 


C 4 

9 4 


3 


2 1 


0 


17. 


Interpret and apply other relevant state and federal legislation 
(such'asCETA). / 

y. 


b 4 


O 


9 


i n 


C A 

9 4 


3 


2 1 


c 


18. 


Develop plans for evaluating instructional program. 

* 


fi 4 




• / 


i n 
1 U 


0 4 


** 
3 


2 1 


0 


19. 


Direct self -evaluation of the district vocational programs. 


R A 
0 4 


J 


- A 


1 0 


9 4 


3 

4 


2 1 


0 


30. 


Involve external evaluation personnel in assessing program 
effectiveness. 


5 4 


3 


2 


1 0 


S 4 


3 


2 1 


0 


31*. 


Design and select instruments for evaluating the instructional 
program. 


5 4 


3 


2 


s 

1 0 


5 4 


3 


2 1 


0 


32. 


Evaluate the effectiveness of the instructional program. 


5 4 


3 


•2 


1 Q 


3 4 


, 3 


2 1 


0 


23 


Initiate student and employer follow up4tud to 


fi 4 


3 


2 1 


i b 


5 4 


3 


2 1 


0 . 


24. 


Analyze student and employer follow-up studies. 


5 4 


3 


2 1 


1 0 


6 4 


3 


2 1 


0 
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26. 


Rtcommtnd curriculum revisions based on evaluation data. 

*' » t? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


10 


S i 


1 3 


2 1 


1 0 


26. 


Assess student testing and grading procedures. 


5 




3 


2 


1 0 


5 < 


1 3 


2 1 

el 


1 O 


27. 


Analyze the, school and community 's feelings toward K 
educational change. 


5 


4 


3 


■ 

2 


l' 0* 


S * 


1 3 


2 1 


1 0 


28. 


Write proposals for the funding of new program* and 
^he improvement of existing programs. 


S 

> 


4 


3 


2 


1 0* 


i 

5 * 


1 3 


2 1 


1 0 


29. 


Coondl^ demonstration, pilot, and exemplary programs. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 0 


5 * 


1 3 


2 1 


1 0 


30. 


Design and oversee local research studies. a. 

r 


S 


4 


3 


2 


1 0 


5 - 


1 3 


2' 1 


1 0 


'31. 


Interpret and use research results for program development 

_a ■ * 0 

and Improvement. * 


• 

» 


4 


3 


2 


i '• 0 b 


S < 


1 3 


2 1 


1 0 


32. 


Develop supplemental/remedial instructional programs y 
to meet student news. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


10. 


6 - 


1 3 


♦ 

2 1 


1 0 



33. 
34. 



CATEGORY B: INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT 



1 . Establish instructional program entry arid completion 







requirements. 


5 i 


\ 3 


2 - „ 1 


1 0 


6 < 


1 3 


2 


1 o. 




2. 


Establish student rules and policies (such as attendance 
and discipline). 


5 * 


1 3 


2 1 


1 0 


5 i 


1 3 


2 


1 0 




3. 


Enforce student rules andpoHdel. . ^ 


S * 


1 3 


2 1 


1 0 


5 i 


1 3 


2 


10 




4. 


Design end oversee student progress reporting procedures. 


6 * 


\ 3 


2 1 


1 0 


5 i 


1 3 


2 


1 0 




5. 


Approve student promotiow^passlgnments. 


S * 


\ 3 


2 1 


1 0 


5 < 


1 3 


2 


1 0 




6. 


Prepare a master schedule of course offerings. 


6 * 


I. 3 


2 1 


1 0 


5 i 


1 3 


2 


1 0 


c 

1 


7. 


Guide staff in selecting and using effective instructional 
strategies (such as Individualized instruction). 


6 i 


1 3 


2 1 


1 0 


5 ' 


1 3 


2 


1 0 


o 
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PART II. GENERAL INFORMATION 

' \ • I )' • ' 

Instructions: Read each item carefully and write, or check where appropriate, your responses in the blanks provided. 

1 . indicate your present job title : ' . 

2. Indicate which of the following best describes your school: 

( \ secondary vocational ( > po$tsecondary vocational 

( » secondary comprehensive (vocational and academic) ( ) postsecondary comprehensive (vocational and academic) 

3. Indicate the number of vocational programs under your administration: programs. 

4. Indicate the number of vocational teachers and students under your administration; teacher*, students. 

5. Please indicate whether you are employed by a school district serving: 

A rural or urban community of less than 100,000 population. 

b. An urban community of 100.000 population or more. 



6. What percentage of your time is devoted to the administration of vocational-technical education? 



7. Indicate the total number of years experience that you have had as an administrator of vocational-technical education programs: years. 

8. In the spaces below, please indicate the: ( 

co «• number of years you have spent teaching vocational subjects : years 

b. number of years ycfu have spent teaching non-vocational subjects : years 

0. In the spice provided, please indicate: 

a. whether you would be interested in serving as a consultant to develop instructional packages for administrators? 
Yw No If yes, please indicate your particular areata) of strength and expertise: 

, - - 12), ■ 



0 
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b. whether you have previously developed competency-based instructional materials? 
„„ Yes No If yes, what type and how many? 

. 2 Z 

Optional 

10. Comments: (Types of materials you think should be developed, how you would like to h*lp, etc.) 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR COMPLETING THIS INVENTORY. PLEASE PLACE IT IN THE ENVELOPE THAT HAS BEEN PROVIDED AND MAIL TO: 

* Robert E. Norton 

The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 

1 7 j 1960 Kenny Road 1 J n 

■ A ' Columbus, Ohio 43210 X 1 C 




h- THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Tht Ohio Statt Univtrsity • 1960 Kt'nny Road • Columbus. Ohio 43210 
Ttl: (614)486-3655 Cablt: CTVOCEDOSU/Columbus, Ohio 




At our request, your state director of vocational education 
has nominated you as an administrator who is well-qualified to 
assist us with an important research task. By nominating you, 
in accordance with our selection criteria, he has identified you 
as one, off the most capable local administrators of vocational 
education in your state. We hope you will find time in your 
busy schedule to give us the type of information that only a 
person in your position can provide. 

We are committed to develop individualized competency-based 
instructional packages that will help present and future* admin- 
istrators achieve greater competence through effective training. 
Before we can develop such materials, we must havfe the help of 
expert practitioners in identifying the competencies which really 
make a difference, and for which training is most important. 

Won't you please take the time now or in the next five work- 
ing days to complete the enclosed "Administrator Task Inventory"? 
Your responses to the inventory will contribute significantly to 
our research efforts, and more importantly, help establish a 
better basis upon which future training materials and programs 
for local administrators can be developed. We have enclosed an- 
Ohio State University pen for your convenience in responding to 
the inventory. 

Your professional assistance in this important endeavor will 
be very much appreciated and«if I can ever be of assistance to 
you, I hope you will feel free to contact me. 

Sincerely, 



Robert E. Norton 
Project Director 
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Dear Vocational Director: 

You are one of 100 administrators in the nation who have 
been chosen to verify the enclosed list of administrator 
tasks. This "Administrator Task Inventory" was developed 
by the Center for Vocational Education as an initial step 
In a USOE sponsored project. I am familiar with the pur- 
pose of this project and feel that It merits your time and 
attention. 

Your reactions to each of the task statements on this Inven- 
tory will be used to determine those tasks which are important 
to local vocational administrators and those which are not. 
Once all the reactions have been compiled and verified, tha 
Center Staff will begin to develop competency-based modular* 
ized materials which will deliver upon the areas Identified. 

" / 

This is an opportunity for yod to make input to a research 
and development project that should result to instructional 
materials that will be of use to many present and future 
administrators. I urge you to complete 'the enclosed question- 
naire and return It to The Center as soon as you can. 

Sincerely yours. / s 

David W. Berryman 
President, NCLA 
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- THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Tht Ohio State University • 1960 Ktnny Road • Columbus, Ohio 43210 
Tel: (614)486-3655 Cable: CTVOCEDOSU/Columbus, Ohio 




Upon the recommendation of your state director of voca- 
tional education, we recently asked if you would be willing 
to assist us with a USOE funded administrator research project. 
Recently we sent you an "Administrator Task Inventory" and asked 
for your cooperation in reviewing and responding to the task 
statements contained in it. 

If. you have not yet completed the Inventory, we hope that 
within the next few days you will take some time to complete and 
mail it. If you have misplaced the Inventory and need another 
copy, please write or call me at (614-486-3655) . We will be 
happy to send another copy. Your expert help is needed to assist 
us in identifying and verifying the competencies which are most 
important and for which training is needed. 

If you have already mailed the completed Inventory to us, 
please accept this letter as a note of thanks. Your responses 
will contribute significantly to our research efforts and are 
very much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



Robert E. Norton 
Project Director 

REN : lv i 
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r- THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Tht Ohio State Univtrsity . 1960 Ktnny Road • Columbus. Ohio 43210 
Tal: (614) 48*3855 Cabla: CTVOCEDOSU/Columbut, Ohio 




9 

»-v recentl y, m f iled You an "Administrator Task Inventory- and 

22?li^- yOUr /? 8i 5 t f nc ? in verif y in 9 the administrator task 
statements contained in, it. You were one of a select group of 
local administrators recommended by state directors for voca- 
tional education to assist us in this USOE-funded research 1 
project. 

We have received many responses to the inventory, (over 80%) 
and they promise to be. a tremendous aid to our research efforts 
However, we feel tfiat a 100 percent response is needed to posi- < 
fy theJ / e task 8tat ements and we are hoping for every- 

^^^ ha ^u? Ch i° o1 is out ' we h °P e y° u can find some time today 
to complete this /Inventory. We feel that your input is very 
important to our findings. Your responses will help us to 
thlf pk individualized competency-based instructional materials 
that should be a help to you and to other administrators. 



wo ..IS lit enclosing another questionnaire in case the first one 
we sent has been mislaid. We hope that you will help us by 
finding some time to complete it today. 

Thank you for your assistance. 

Sincerely, t f 



Robert E. Norton 
Project Director 
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USES OF THE DACUM CHART , 

* 

There are many ways that a DACUM chart can be used. It has been produced 
by experts 1n the field and 1s practical, rather than theoretical.. Eleven 
major applications of 'the DACUM chart Illustrate Its practicality. 

1. It can be used for developing a curriculum. Specific performances that 
are needed to be successful within an occupational field- are Identified. 
Educators can take these performances, write objectives, create learning 
activities, and evaluate students' Success 1n achieving them. , 

2. A DACUM chart can be used for academic advising and counseling. . Incoming 
'students can be given a copy of the chart and get a whole plctyre of what 

Is needed to be successful 1n that occupation. Advisors or counselors can 
walk through the chart with them; explaining the purpose and Importance of 
each performance statement. The student th<m enters Into an occupational 
field or technology with a better understanding of what 1$ expected of, 
him/her 1 in the learning process. S~ 

3/ The DACUM chart 1s an excellent recruiting tool. In various college 
fliers, at high school visitations and other recruiting kinds of actlvl- 
ties, charts can be presented showing that the college has thought through 
what 1s needed to be successful In an occupation and has Included 1t 
within the curriculum. Students will not be met with surprises, because 
the details of what they will be learning have been spelled out 1n the 
chart 1n advance. t • 

4. A DACUM chart can be used for granting credit for prior #irk experience. 
Because specific performances are Identified 1t 1s easier to assess Incom- 
ing students and their experience against the occupation to oe pursued: 

5. Evaluating transfer credit is easier with a DACUM chart. A§a1n,'. because 
the specific performances have been Identified, Incoming credit can be 
assessed and equated to various performance statements. The decision can 
then be made whether credit should or should not be granted. 

6 A DACUM chart serves as both a formative and sumraatlve evaluation. As a 
student 1s working through * program, they win be able to see which per- 
formances they have already accomplished antf/ tfhlcrwr'emaln. They will know 
at the end of a program whether or not they have accomplished all the.per>- 
formances stated on the chart and know how successfully the> have achieved 
completion of the entire program. Some Institutions give a copy of the 
chart as part of the final achievement record or diplomu 



SOURCE: Taken from "Keeping Occupational Education Cunent, Formation and . 
Evaluation - DACUM."' Paper presented by Jack Harris, Sturk Technical ^College, 
at the American Technical Education Association Great '.akes Regional confer- 
ence, Toledo, Ohio, 19,82. 
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7. Students can use the chart when Interviewing for jobs. They can "show the 
chart to their perspective employer and show which performances have been 
Included 1n their "training or educational program. The employer, -rather 
than just knowing the .student's grade point average, will know what has 
been covered 1n that occupation and understand better what the student . 
has been exposed to. and* should be capable of doing. 

8. Advisory committees can assess the college curriculum, using the DACUM 
'chart; They can look at specific performance statements and let the 

\ college know whether these continue to fill a current need In.that occu- 
pation oi* have changed. They can easily help the college update Its - 
curricula byjettlng them know of new performances' that are needed since 
the DACUM gives them the specifics rather than just a general description 
of, the technology. 

9. A DACUM chart can be used by the college* for reviewing Its own curric- 
ula. The varloos/components needed to make" up the entire curriculum have 
been Identified /and. presented and the college can evaluate whether tyose 
performances are Contained within the/r curricula and make, necessary 
changes. V 

10. Faculty skills can be evaluated using a DACUM chart. Because specific 
performances for the, occupational field have, been Identified, faculty 
members teaching 1n that technology can be asse^ed relative to their 

\_ knowledge and/or ability to teach them to the students. 

There are many benefits that result from developing and utilizing a DACUM 
chart for an occupational analysis. One collegahas^ Identified four specific 
benefits for that college. First, they felt that'thelr advisory committees 
were stronger, because some members of the advisory committees had partici- 
pated 1n the' development of their DACUM charts. There was 4 a' stronger sense 
of ownership of the college programs and a willingness to donate time and < 
energy as required to Implement the charts wlthfn the curricula of the colv 
lege. The second benefit has been that Industry feels 1t 1s supporting spe- 
cific skill development. Because of this feeljng of support^ they are more \ 
willing to donate funds, and equipment to the college for fulfilling, the edu- 
cational goals. A third benefit was that of articulation. It was easier to 
avoid duplication effort on the part of students who could move rapidly to 
more, advanced skills. It was also easier to assess the prior learning and/or 
experiences of students coming 1n with related work experience, educational 
experience, or military experience. The fourth benefit was that students that 
fave been* trained at the college are Immediately on a competitive basis with 
/other employees, since their training comes from curricula based on charts 
developed by Industrial representatives. Uses of the DACUM profiles by local 
Industry 1s t a strong Indication of their trust and support for the DACUM 
process. 
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APPENDIX M 
SAMPLE TASK ANALYSIS FORMS 



TASK ANALYSIS 

- . - V . , 
ANALYZE EACH VERIFIED TASK TO IDENTIFY: 

• * 

11) STEP/ ACTIVITIES INVOLVED 
m RELATED KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED 



(3) ATTITUDES INVOLVED 

(4) PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 




(5) TOOLS AND MATERIALS NEEDED 

) - 

(6) SAFETY CONCERNS 
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TASK ANALYSIS FORM A* 



Task # - ' 

Inl performing this task the 



COMPLETE THESE STEP* 



I. 



KNOW TrtE FOLLOWING 



will need' to: 
EXHIBIT THESE ATTITUDES 



< 



V 



*Use additional pages If 'leeded. Steps should sequenced In their likely order of occurrence. 
All knowledge and attitude Items should be related to a step statement. 
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ANALYSIS OF VERIFIED TASK 

v General Secretaries 



Task— Produce business letter^ 



00 



In performing this task, the secretary 

COMPLETE THESE STEPS 
1. Select appropriate materials 



2. Use correct letter format 



3. Check for correct punctuation 
and spelling \ 



4. Edit letter as needed 



5. Type letter 

6. Make appropriate corrections 

7 . P roof compl eted 1 etter 



will need to do the following: 

KNOW THE FpLLOWING 

Types of stationery 
Type styles 
Number and type. of 
copies needed 

Business letter parts 
Business* letter styles 

Punctuation and spelling 
rules 



Editing procedures 
Grammar 

* 

Accurate and efficient 
operation of typewriters 

Correction materials 
Correction procedures 

Proofreading skills 



EXHIBIT THESE ATTITUDES 



Caring attitude 



Exhibit concern for quality 
of finished product 

Appreciation for accuracy 
and neatness 

Appreciation for accuracy 
and neatness 
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0UTY: 



TASK ANALYSIS FORM B 



(NOTE: Thli form has bun 
r*duc*d (or Jlluifratton purpOMt.) 



s 



TASK: 



Steps 



o 
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Standards 
(How Well) 



Tools and 
Materials 



Safety 



Related Knowledge 



Science 



Mathematics 



Language 



1 "\ 



Attitudes 
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SECRETARY 



ANALYSIS OF VERIFIED TASK USING FORM B 



DUTY: 



PREPARE WRITTEN DOCUMENTS 



TASK: 



PREPARE A BUSINESS LETTER 



Steps 



1, Decide on letter format 



2* Select materials 



3. \Check draft for spelling , 
punctuation, and editing 



4* Edit letter as needed 



5* Type letter 



6* Proofread letter 



7* Hake corrections or retype 



8* Make final check 



9* Submit to writer 



9 
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Standards 
(Mow Well) 



business letter 
format used 



appropriate 
letterhefc 
appropriate 
type style 



error free 



error free 



error free 
neat 



within reasonable 
time 



Tools and 
Materials 



stationery 
typeheada 



pencil/pen 



typewriter or 
word processor 



ype writer or 
word processor 



Safety 



avoid paper cuts 



Related Knowledg 



Science 



Mathematics 



Language 



typewriter or 
word processor 



typewriter or 
word processor 



understand 
business letter 
format 

type styles 



editing skills, 
grammar , spell- 
ing, and 
punctuation 



r 



proofreading 
skills 



Attitudes 



caring attitude 



concern for quality 



appreciation for 
accuracy and neatness 
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f APPENDDCN 
SAMPLE DACUM PROFILE CHARTS 

i 

it- . 

• Holland College 

• National Center for Research In Vocational 
Education 

• Colorado Curriculum Materials Service 

* 

• Durham Technical Institute 



NOTE: These sample DACUM charts are included to illustrate the diversity of 
formats used v 
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ACCOUNTING 
TECHNOLOGY 



) 

CAN PERFORM THIS 
_ SKILL SATISFACTORILY 



CAN PERFORM THIS 
m SKILL /SATISFACTORILY 

SITUATIONS 



CAN PERFORM THIS ^ 
A SKILL SATISFACTORILY 
A WITH MORE THAN 
• ACCEPTABLE SPEED 
' AND QUALITY f 



1 



CAN PERFORM THIS 
SKILL SATISFACTORILY 

Arl^ftu«S/i8iSf 



CAN PERFORM THIS 
SKILL SATISFACTORILY 
BUT REQUIRES PERU 
ASSISTANCE AND/C 
SUPERVISION. 



CAN PERFORM SOME 
PARTS OF THIS SKILL 
SATISFACTORILY BUT - 
REQUIRES ASSISTANCE 
AND/OR SUPERVISION 
"TO PERFORM THE 
ENTIRE SKILL. # 



-»r."» "i on toduMrtol 

ptrformofloi aiondorda Thoy at « confirm* Dy an 
inatructor (a *H*d and oiporlonoad poraon from 
rftift occupation* wtio vlowi ond ovtfuotoi par- 
rwmonc* at fw would In tho roio of on omployor or 
auporvloor 



A iftitw of rofaronoa oliottlng to tt» WtdMduoTa 
•ttontfonco. puncfuoitfy and work hofXtl. U 
i ovtlioblo from I ha RoglaW 'a offlco 

r 

c* 

Oi i Hum J by Holland ColUgo In ooopofotton with 
bvaJftoo* ond Indoajry 

Prlnoa Edward (aland, August, left) 
tJHollwtd CoJlooo. 1980 



iCdJ>o|kind 
Q^colkzga 
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OPERATE 

ACCOUNTING 

8Y8TEM8 



UTILIZE BUSINESS 
MACHINES AND 
COMPUTER^ 



PARTICIPATE IN 





\ 

I 


IDENTIFY AND 
VERIFY SOURCE 
DOCUMENTS 


MAINTAIN VARIOUS 
BOOKS OF ORIGINAL 
ENTRY 

• 


POST AND BALANCE 

SUBSIDIARY 

LEDGERS 


POST AND BALANCE 
GENERAL LEDGER 


PREPARE TRIAL 
BALANCE AND 
WORKSHEET 


PREPARE END o OF 

PERIOD 

ADJUSTMENTS 


PREPARE CLOSING 
ANO POST CLOSING 
ENTRIES 






OPERATE ONE" . 
WRITE' 
ACCOUNTING 
8YSTEM8 § 


MAINTAIN 
PAYROLL RECORDS 

J 


ACCOUNT FOR 
FIXED ASSET 
ACQUISITIONS AND 
DISPOSALS 


MAINTAIN SUB- 
SIDIARY RECORDS 
FOR FIXED ASSETS 
AND DEPRECIATION 


SELECT 

DEPRECIATION AND 
DEPLETION BASE 
METHOD 


MAINTAIN 
PERPETUAL 
INVENTORY 
RECORDS 


MAINTAIN RETAIL 

INVENTORY 

RECORDS 

• 


IDENTIFY COST' 
ACCOUNTING 
CONCEPTS AND 
SYSTEMS 


• 






♦ 


OPERATE OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


TYPE VARIOUS 
STYLES OF LETTERS. 
FORMS. AND , 
FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 


PARTICIPATE IN . 
EVALUATION AND 
SELECTION OF 
ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


ESTABLISH 
CONTROLS FOR 
ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


OPERATE 

ACCOUNTING 

MACHINES' 


PROVIDE USER 
NEEDS FOR 
SELECTION OF 
COMPUTER SYSTEM 


PARTICIPATE IN 
COMPUTER SYSTEM 
IMPLEMENTATION 








DEVELOP CHART OP 
ACCOUNTS 

■» 


SELECT AND 
ESTABLISH FlLlNG 
SYSTEMS 


DESIGN FOtytt 


AID IN 

IMPLEMENTATION 
OF SAFEGUARDS 
FOR ASSETS 


EVALUATE 
STORAGE. DISPOSAL 
AND SECURITY OF 
RECORDS 


ANALYZE AND 
MAINTAIN 
INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 


DEVELOP AND ' 
APPLY CREDIT 
POLICY 





FUNCTIONS 


PREPARE AND USE 


DEVELOP 


ANALYZE UNION * 






FLOWCHARTS , 


ACCOUNTING 


CONTRACT 


• 






SYSTEMS 


PROPOSALS 



PREPARE AND 
ANALYZE 
FINANCIAL 
REPORTS 



PREPARE INCOME 
STATEMENTS \ 



PREPARE BALANCE 
8HEET8 



PREPARE 
STATEMENT OF 
CHANGES Iti 
FINANCIAL 
POSITION 



PREPARE NOTES TO 

FINANCIAL 

STATEMENTS 



PREPARE 
STATEMENT OF 
RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS 



PREPARE ANALYSIS 
OF GENERAL 
LEDGER ACCOUNTS 



PREPARE WORKING! 
PAPER FILE I 



APPLY BUSINESS 
MATH • 



CALCULATE USING 
FRACTIONS, 
DECIMALS. AND 
PERCENTAGES 



CALCULATE USING 
RATIO AND 
PROPORTIONS 



SOLVE PROBLEMS 
JWITH UNKNOWNS 



USE SHORT 
METHODS TO MAKE 
RAPID 

CALCULATIONS 



CALCULATE SIMPLE 
AND COMPOUND 
INTEREST 



USE COMPOUND 
INTEREST AND 
PRE8ENT VALUE 
TABLE8 



CONSTRUCT 
GRAPH8 



PREPARE GOVERN* 
MENT TAXATION 
AND INFORMATION 
RETUJRNS 


CALCULATE AND 
REMIT PAYROLL 
DEDUCTIONS 

» ** 


PREPARE RECORD 
OF EMPLOYMENT 


PREPARE WORKERS 

COMPENSATION 

FORMS 


PREPARE T4. T4A, 
AN0T4F SUPPLE- 
MENTARY AND 
SUMMARY 


PREPARE T8 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
AND SUMMARY 


UTILIZE PERSONAL 
INCOME TAX 
GUIDES 


PREPARE t . 1 J 
RETURNS* f 

4 

I 


IDENTIFY BU8JNE83 
LAW 


IDENTIFY 

CHARACTERISTICS 
OF SOLE 

PROPRIETORSHIPS 


IDENTIFY 
CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PARTNERSHIPS 


IDENTIFY 

CHARACTERISTICS 
OF CORPORATIONS 


IDENTIFY 
CHARACTERISTICS 
OF AN AGENCY 
RELATIONSHIP 


IDENTIFY 

NEGOTIABLE 

INSTRUMENTS 


IDENTIFY LEGAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 
OF CONTRACT 
FORMATION 


IbENTIFY METHODSl 
TO DISCHARGE 1 
CONTRACT8 j 

1 


APPLY ECONOMICS 
TO BUSINESS 
DECISIONS 


ANALYZE FORCES 
OF SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND *" 


EVALUATE THE 
EFFECT OF 
COMPETITION 


IDENTIFY EFFECT8 
OF, GOVERNMENT 
MONETARY AND 
FISCAL POLICIES . 

" - — ; 1 


ANALYZE BUSINESS 
CYCLES 

• * 


[EVALUATE 
BUSINESS GROWTH 

! f 


IDENTIFY 
COMPOSITION OF 

G. N. P. * 


1 
i 

i 


COMMUNICATE 
INFORMATION 


PREPARE WRITTEN 
COMMUNICATION 


INTERPRET - 

WRITTEN 

COMMUNICATION 


LISTEN 

EFFECTIVELY * 


COMMUNICATE BY 
TELEPHONE 


PREPARE AND 
DICTATE BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


PRESENT REPORTS 
ORALLY 


PREPARE AND 
IMPART TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION 


DEVELOP AND 
APPLY HUMAN 
RELATION 8KILL8 


PROJECT IMAGE OF 
ROLE THROUGH 
DRESS, GROOMING, 
POSTURE ANO 
HYGIENE 


DEMONSTRATE 
PUNCTUALITY 


SCHEDULE ANO USE 
TIME EFFECTIVELY 


WORK 

EFFECTIVELY WITH 
OTHERS 


RECOGNIZE AND 
INTERPRET 
PERSONAL AND 
UNUSUAL 
BEHAVIOR 


E8TABLISH. 
CUSTOMER 
RELATIONSHIP 


RECORD AND 

HANDLE 

COMPLAINTS 
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mute bAtik 

^CONCILIATION 

• 


OPERATE IMPREST 
FUNICS 


CALCULATE, AND 
POST INTEREST 
CHARGES TO 
ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 


RECORD DOUBTFUL 
ACCOUNTS, 
WRITE-OFFS AND 
RECOVERIES 


ACCOUNT FOR 
NOTES 

RECEIVABLE/ 
PAYABLE' 


CALCULATE AND 
RECORD PREPAIDS 


CALCULATE AND 
RECORD ACCRUALS 


UTILIZE OPEN 
INVOICE SYSTEM 
FOR ACCOUNTS 
PAYABLE 


MAINTAIN 
VOUCHER SYSTEM 
FOR ACCOUNTS 1 
PAYABLE 


RECONCILE 
ACCOUNTS 
PAYABLE 


PREPARE ■ " 
ACCOUNTS '* 
RECEIVABLE! 
PAYABLE AGING 
ANALYSIS 


AMaNIZE 
PHYSICAL . 
INVENTORY COUNT 


DETERMINE T 

INVENTORY 

VALUATION 


IDENTIFY AND 
RECORD 

INTANGIBLE ASSETS 


ACCOUNT FOR 

LONG-TERM 

INVESTMENTS 

• ■* • 


ACCOUNT FOR 

LONG-TERM. 

LIABILITIES 


ACCOUNT FOR 
PROPRIETORSHIP 
AND PARTNERSHIP 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


ACCOUNT FOR 
SHAREHOLDERS 
EQUITY ACCOUNTS 

m 


ALLOCATE ' INCOME 
AND EXPENSES TO 
DEPARTMENTS 


ACCOUNT FOR • 
PRIOR PERIOD 
ADJUSTMENTS 


ACCOUNT FOR ' 
C A 1 n AUnulff w\ R Y 
ITEMS 


MAINTAIN BRANCH 
RECORDS 


• 

i 




k 




. ' . * • 


ASSIST IN AND MON* 
ITOn PREPARATION 
Of COMPUTER 
PROGRAMS 


ESTABLISH 

INPUT/OUTPUT 

.CONTROLS 


CODE AND PREPARE 
ACCOUNTING DATA 
FOR COMPUTER ' 
INPUT 


READ AND 
INTERPRET 1 
COMPUTER 
PRINTOUTS 


OPERATE E. D. P. 

INPUT/OUTPUT 

EQUIPMENT 


* • 




ANALYZE AND 
EVALUATE 
SOURCES or 
FINANCING 


PREPARE AND USE 
ORGANIZATION 
CHARTS > 


PREPARE JOB 
DESCRIPTIONS 


PLAN AND 
ORGANIZE 
RECRUITMENT OF 
EMPLOYEES 


CONDUCT 

EMPLOYEE 

ORIENTATION 


ASSIGN AND 
REASSIGN 
PERSONNEL TO 
APPROPRIATE 
POSITIONS 


SUPERVISE STAFF 


EVALUATE 
EMPLOYEE ' 
PERFORMANCE # 

t 


ORGANIZE AND 
CONDUCT TRAINING 
SESSIONS 


DESIGN EMPLOYEE 

INCENTIVE 

PROGRAMS 


APPLY DECISION 
MAKING * 
TECHNIQUES TO 
PROBLEM SOLVING 




i 




* 


• 






* 

* 


PREPARE 

OPERATING 

BUDGETS 

\ 


PREPARE CASH 
FLOW FORECASTS 


PREPARE CAPITAL 
BUDGETS 


PREPARE 

STATEMENTS FROM 
LIMITED 

INFORMATION < 


PREPARE AND 
INTERPRET 
ANALYSIS OF 
INCOME 
STATEMENTS 


PREPARE AND 
INTERPRET 
ANALYSIS OF - 
BALANCE SHEET 


PREPARE BREAK- 
EVEN ANALYSIS 


* 


./ 

% * 








CALCULATE USING 
METRIC UNITS' v 

i 


UTILIZE ERROR 

DETECTION 

TECHNIQUES 


* 

* 

• *■ » 


f 


\ 


• 

Y 

» 

i 

\ 

1 

* i 


CALCULATE AND 
REMIT TAX 
INSTALLMENTS 


PREPARE CAPITAL 
COST ALLOWANCE 
SCHEDULES 


INTERPRET 
PROVINCIAL SALES 
TAX REGULATIONS 


tttEt>ARE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION 
FORMS 

J, 


PREPARE 

CHARITABLE TRUST 
REPORTS ♦ 


INTERPRET ANO 
APPLY FEDERAL 
SALES TAX LAWS 

c 

• 


GATHER AND 
ASSEMBLE DATA 
FOR T 2 TAX 
RETURNS . 


APPLY «, 
REGULATIONS FOR 
DISPOSAL OF 
ACCOUNT ING 
RECORDS* 




INTERPRET AND 
APPLY THE SALE Of 
GOODS ACT 


INTERPRET AND 
APPLY LABOUR ACT 


INTERPRET ANO 
APPLY HUMAN 
RIGHT* 
LEGISLATION 


IDENTIFY AND 
APPLY MECHANICS 
LEINS 


IDENTIFY TORTS 
AND NEGLIGENCE 
IN BUSINESS 


IDENTIFY THE 
STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS ' 


IDENTIFY LEGAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF . 
BANKRUPTCY 




\ 






i 

* 

* 




4 . 

1 




> 

\ ♦ 
1 

1 

.* * 
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CONVENE AND 
CHAIR MEETINGS 


TAKE MINUTES AT 
MEETINGS 


CONDUCT 
RESEARCH AND 
GATHER DATA 


CONDENSE AND 
SUMMARIZE DATA 


PREPARE RESUME 


PREPARE 
APPLICATION FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 


PARTICIPATE IN JOB 
INTERVIEW 




MAINTAIN 
CONFIDENTIALITY 
OF INFORMATION 


APPLY BUSINESS 

ETHICS 
• 


* V 


* • f 

» 
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LEGAL ASSISTANT 







• ■ »- 
» • 










1 




ElUtUitn , 
F if m/Cl'ini 
«»POOri 


Record 4 
Inter i dw * 
Data 


Gethet 
Information 


Aneiy/e 
Information 


Inventory Asset! 
and Liabilities' 
»' 


Atsm >n Establish- 
ing RKOrdKeep 
rng Procedure* 

torClienu 


Monitor Contacts 
for Effective 
Use of Attorney 








• 


t " » 






Perform 

Communication! 
function* 




Hnong ClUt ^ 


Ar r*#g* for 

Appointment* 

sn<t#e*t<ngt 


Coordinate 
Meeting* end 
Conference* 


Confult ei'th 
Off Km of the 
Court 4 


Comult with 

Administrative 

Agencies 


Cogeult with 
Resource f anon* 


Draft' > 
Correspondence 


,Pr?o*re 

Corretpondence 


Draft 

Memoranda 


Write 

Memoranda 


Employ Public 

Relations 

TochruQue* 


|nt*f«Hrc« 
Personnel 


r»u>ai wr*rne 
trrformed w 




Procedure* 


Omni 


Perform Notary 
Service* 


Fiie.fieed*nti ' 
ind/or Document* 

— « 


todgt Pleadings 
and/or Documents 


Record 
Imtrumentt 
end/or 
Document* 


G»v* ' 
Not tecs 


Monitoi Services 
of Process 

1 


Set H mi ing 
end/or Triel 
Dales 


Obtom tttutnc* 
of Documents 




• 








• Invattieative 

Function* # 




Obtain 
R*oom ' 


Conduct 
Non-legal 
ReeaefcfV 


Gather Physical 
Evidence 


Locate Pafiom 


Locate Properties 

<* 


Interview - 
Witnesses 


Check Accuracy 
and Consist exy 
ot Information 


Verify Assets 
'end 

Liabititttt 


Obtain Valuation* 
of Assets and 

Liebilititt 


AstMt with 
Deposition* 


Oigatt MeterwM , 


Oeuify ^ ^ 






Perform 
• Research 




ftstrtyt 

Pffvioutiy 

lnform#t>on 


Um Library and 
Other Relevant 
Resources 


Local a Relevant 
Statuatory Law 


Locate Relevant 

AdminiRretive 

Law 


Locate Relevant 

Municipal 
Ordinances 


Locate Relevant 
L Outlet ive 
Histories 


Locate Rata vent 
Case Law 

• * 


Shaped ite Ceses 
and Statutes . 


Digest 
Maerielt 


Cteatify 
Mater»ali 


Draft - 
Memc;anda 


FViOom 
Memeraode 


Draft 
■fiefs 


Preswro 
aV^ef* 


Prepare # 

Instruments ' 
end Documantt 




Research Form 


Compita and 
Compute Dot* 


Draft 

Instrument* 


Prepare 

instruments 


Oreft 

Pleedinp * 


Prepare u 
Pleedingi 


Oretl 

Documents 


Prepare 
Documents 


Check Drafts 
for Modification ' 


Make Rowtioos 
of Documents 


Comptete 
Prepared 
Form* 

• 


grWtw 
Matjirttla 






Aai*t with 
JuriKteland 

Admmtstretive 




P'tPirt Trial 
Notebooks 


Prepare Cat* 
Lewfeotebookt 


Orgenite 
Ft tea 


Schedule* 
W«ne**e* 


Subpoena 
Witnesses 


Mamtem 
Exhibit 
Indene** - 


Maintain Checklm 
of Subpoenaed 
items 


Prepare v 
Visual Aids 


Prepare 

Otmomtreiive 
(vidence 


Teke Katertuv* 1 
Not** 


Perform 
imerrjaACv 
PUaaa/ch 


nrajiwni mi 
neiw or Qk/ms 
wmVCourt 


Tranepe*i_ 
Pwtevent feejterleei 


C^ Informal " 
Court Pracaialnp 
for limn' 


Complete 

Client 

Protects 




Conduct Roil 
tstcte Cosing* 


Tramfar Aaott 


Ctoff lite tea 


Aaitt in Pursuit 
of Pott «Triai 
Remedies 


Complete 
Pott Trial 
f>»p~upt 


Collect end 

Return 

Inhibit* 


YrWtWTtrVJ " 
cVowefie* 
Attorney of 
Record* 


Dost Ctient 
F»ie* 


r " 
■ 












Continue 
<due*tn»n 




Fa' t>c«*te m 
6dwC«tton«l 

Court** end* 
LtofiOOU 


Part *ipet t in - 
Semi nor*. CO«f 
fetoncoteno^ 

^■■■^n _ 


Complete 
Required 
Rtadmg* 


Read Currant 
Publication* 


Interact with 
Other 

Prffetttonett 


PerticidVtt in 
Professional 
Organ nations * 


Participate in 
legal Assistance 
Pro well 


* 




% 
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Coordinate 

Office 

Function* 




Optn Ciitni 
Putt 


Maintain 

Off** 

Equipment 


Ar rente for 
Maintenance of 
Office f QUtpmtnt 


Maintain Vim* 
Record* 


Update Librety 
Materiel* 


Maintain Form 
File* 


Mail lem Fifing * 
SystWn* 


Maintain 
Inventory 
Controls 


Maintain 
Calender 

Controls 


Ceteoorire 

atom 

Record* 


Screen Office 

COMOCtS 


PreceKeO»em , 
•iMMp 


MWntlen OffkM) ' 

Aoepuwiim 


MeirHeiii pieeaarct 
FHe* 




Deveioo Legal 

Pr<Xt<Juf« 

Handbook 


Monitor Legtl 
Procedure* ' 
Handbook 4 


Proper* 


Recruit 
Potential 
Employees % 


interview 
Potential 
Employees 


Orient New Stetl 
to Office 
Procedures 


Train Noo4*ejai 
Personnel 


Supervise 
Nonfatal 
Personnel 


Assist in the 
[valuation 
of Personnel 


• 




4*» 
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Duties 

J Conduct F*M WorO ^ 
fa I « >d Mjkr Pielurfirtery " 








Prepare Wrttwn 
Document! 




R»|woduC« 
Drawings 
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* DRAFTING SKILL PROFILE 
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CompttefKiw 
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Al Take Meas 
urements 


A 7 Determine 
Sit* OriPnteliOn 

4 


A3 MikeSitf 
Irriptctionsot 
Work bemijWrie 


A4 Use Survey 
ing Techniques , 


A S Develop t 
Wot king 
Sketches 


A 6 Prepare 
Rough Sketches 


A 7 Piepar<i 
Preliminary 
Drawings 


A B Mane . 
Models 
ft 


A& Prepare 
Presematan * 
Drawings 




^ 

\ 


* 




B 1 Determine 
T y p* *mi Sr /t 
of Medium 


8 7 Prepare Sur 
lai p fur DowmQ 
iPourxe) 


B J Determine 
Dpfitiit to he 
Shown 
y hom#tnt 
Au*i)>jry) 


B4 Layout 
Drawings 


B St Apply Banc 
Principles and 
Pricnces Pet tun 
inrj to Drafting 
Specialty 


B6 St Meet and 
Use Appropriate 
Lin* We^hts 


B t Daw Dttarl 
V.ew* 


\ 

Bfl Apply 
Dimensions 


8 9 Apply 
Symbols 


t i4+r 

B 10 Use 
Correct Letter 
ing Techn roues 


bii Add 
Schedules or 
Bilio» Materials 


B4 7 Add 
K^omenrtatute 


B 13 Apply 
Liosihatchtng 
JPocMJ 


B M Mjk* 
Assembly Or 01* 
<nQt Usomeir.cl 


B W Mjhr 

Perspective 
DrJW-ngs 


B 16 Make 

Tracing* 


B 1 7 Check Drjvv 
<ngs for ComplrtP 
nesi jn^l Accuracy 


# 




h 












• 

C 1 Consult 
With Peers 


C 7 Consul ' 
With Client!* 


C J Consult With 
CrarVpertont 
and Technicuni 


C 4 Communicate 
W'lh Supervising 
Pet sonntiei 


C &»Cummunicjie 
W.th Subcontrac 
tors anp Vendor t 
» 


C£ Prowdf 
VerlN' fnietpre 
utior\of Drawings 


C 7 Use Active 
totenmg Skills 


C8 Ask 

Clarifying 

Questions 


C 9 Respond 
Directly to 
Questions 


C 10 Usa 
Standard 
Terminology 


C M Cehibit 
Prof ess tonal 
Attitudes 




* 


0 1 Use f tench's 
jnd Svfflwn i . 
References 


D 7 Use Archt 
tectural Graphics 

Stindjrdl 


U 3 t<# 
Sw.ft \ 
Catalog 


D4 Fdlln* 
Company 


U h Conduct 
Library 

Reiea' eg to 


0 6 use 
Handbooks 
iMach'nul. etc I 


D / UseManutar 
tutor's Dumngs 
and Specifications 


DB Uv*lur,ei. 
State and Fedcial 
BuMding Codes 
anr) Regulations 


0 9 Abide by 

Military 
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